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€ditorial 


SHALL Every Hitt, BE Mave Low? 


A considerable vogue has long attached to the phrase “Evolu- 
tion, not Revolution,” which, like many another slogan lacks 
not a proper field of application. But the principle underlying 
has within it the possibility of grave mischief, as when it leads to 
acceptance of the inferior in place of the best, or when it salves 
the consciences of those who, subjected to presure that would 
draw them to lower levels, lack the ability or the courage to main- 
tain the high ground, and are content merely to apply the brakes 
as a means of easing the descent. It is true that by this means 
they may come to a stop a little short of the lowest depths; but 
that is a poor consolation for the loss of the heights. 

Numerous instances might be cited from the history of Amer- 
ican education. For example, the A.B. degree was once defended 
by specific and exacting requirements, and students who could 
or would not meet them had to content themselves with other 
designations upon graduation. 

Against this situation protests began to be entered. In the 
case of state-supported institutions, the taxpayers demanded the 
“best degree” for their children; new subjects crowded for a 
place in the curriculum equal to that held by those which defended 
the A.B. degree; and a priori educational theory was brought to 
bear. 

In one case known to the writer, this pressure finally resulted 
in a downward “evolution,’’ marked by a series of compromises. 
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The specific defenses of the A.B. degree were gradually weakened, 
and finally were swept away altogether. 

The result affords food for thought. The A.B. degree, once 
the most prized of all, became a thing despised by the student 
body; the prize crumbled into ashes in the hands of those who 
clamored for the “best degree” but were unable or unwilling to 
pay the price, — and for the simple reason that it was procurable 
on their own terms. Meanwhile the height that had been the 
rallying point of many of the brightest and best was levelled with 
the surrounding plain. 

In the secondary-school curriculum there has been a somewhat 
similar “evolution.”” Outnumbered, and confronted by forces 
which they knew not how to check, the old guard has been driven 
back from point to point, hoping to save something from the 
wreck. In defense of this policy it possibly might be urged that 
it was not easy to see the end from the beginning; and it doubt- 
less was easier to drift along, making the best of a situation that 
steadily was growing worse, than to face it frankly and force a 
settlement on sound general principles. Now, at any rate, none 
can plead ignorance, and the time for half-way measures is past. 

Here is a subject to which a volume might be devoted. At 
this time little more can be attempted than to clear the ground 
by examining the forces that have been at work to drive to the 
wall the old standard subjects of the high-school curriculum. 

First should be mentioned the vastly increased enrolment in the 
high schools of students who lack the capacity or the aptitude 
for “academic” subjects. Many of these pupils have no definite 
goal before them; others are eager for courses of a “practical” 
nature, which they hope will assure prompt return in dollars and 
cents. 

The second complication is administrative. How shall teach- 
ers be provided for all types of students, especially as some 
classes naturally will be rather small? As a matter of practice, 
it has often happened that this difficulty is met by the ruthless 
suppression of the smaller classes, irrespective of subject. 

If nothing more were involved than these two factors just 
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cited, much might be hoped from frank and reasonable discussion. 
Few would be found to question that proper provision should 
be made for the large group of students roughly designated as 
“non-academic.” On the other hand, two important considera- 
tions should be stressed: 

a) Competent observers are of the opinion that high-school 
courses listed as vocational are largely a failure in regard to their 
professed aim; namely, direct preparation for gainful occupation. 

b) Restriction of the curriculum by eliminating the academic 
subjects deprives many of the brightest and best students of the 
kind of training by which they would profit most, and condemns 
them to elect work beneath their powers — an experience that 
can hardly fail to be stultifying. 

In other words, ill-judged efforts to accomodate the many 
result in loss to the talented few. When the matter is put in this 
light, most fair-minded persons would concede that a mistake 
has been made, and that all concerned should codperate in work- 
ing out a better solution of the problem in hand. 

But, unfortunately, it still remains to reckon with the influence 
of the professional educationalist, which in this connection has 
been very largely perverse. This is the more serious by reason 
of the fact that the educationalist has behind him the weight of 
official position, which gives force and prestige to pronounce- 
ments which would not cause a ripple of interest among teachers, 
if they emanated from some unofficial person in obscure place 
and station. 

It adds to the seriousness of the situation that an increasing 
number of educationalists are coming to the fore who themselves 
have had only the narrowest training, and who rather take pride 
in the fact that they have avoided “useless” and “undemocratic” 
subjects. These blind leaders of the blind are well fitted to en- 
courage and lead a popular clamor for “vital’’ and “practical” 
studies in the schools. 

Furthermore, beyond many other spheres, the field of education 
is swept by fads; and, quite without regard for the fact that each 
new “discovery” has to be abandoned after a few years, the latest 
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thing is taken up and pushed with supreme confidence, the more 
so if it is flatly controverted by the plain teaching of experience. 
In the hurly-burly, those who talk most and loudest fare like 
other opportunists in the matter of prizes, academic and other- 
wise. 

Here unacknowledged incompetence has wrought incalculable 
injury. After some courses in the prevailing theory of education, 
a man who knows no language except English (and that, perhaps, 
none too well) is sent out to dictate to tried instructors how they 
must teach a tongue with which he is quite unfamiliar, his man- 
dates being backed by his official position and, to some extent, 
by the institution which he represents. 

This difficulty extends even to the field of educational measure- 
ments, as soon as these are applied to special subjects, as to Latin 
or Spanish. However much the educationalists may protest to 
the contrary, the fact stands that no one can make a valid test of 
proficiency in a given foreign language, unless he has an intimate 
teaching acquaintance with that particular subject. That this 
criticism applies to the highest in the profession can be shown, 
and has been shown. No amount of training in the mathematics 
of educational measurement or in its general technique can safely 
be substituted for a first-hand teaching knowledge of each 
individual subject. And, unless the test itself is valid, of course 
any computations based thereon obviously are untrustworthy. 

Educationalists sometimes wonder why they are so unpopular 
with the teaching profession. One reason is manifest here: with- 
out adequate training in special disciplines, they use their official 
positions to assume the role of dictator toward those who know. 
Indeed this evil has grown to such proportions that it has been 
seriously proposed that the teaching profession establish a league 
to break the throttle hold of theorists who are blinded to the facts 
by their own a priori assumptions, and to put the control of 
teaching where it belongs; namely, in the hands of those whose 
views are based on the results of experience in the classroom. 

Again, one wonders whether there are not some in the ranks 
of the educationalists whose socialistic ideas incline to a com- 
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munistic goal, where none would be rich and none poor, where 
all should dress alike and live in neat rows of houses similar in 
design, where all should receive the same wage, no matter what 
the service, and where there should be no reward for outstanding 
merit or achievement. rom such ideas it is no far cry to the 
demand that education for all shall be the same, lest any be 
“better” than his fellows. 

Of course, such a program is not openly avowed, at least in 
America. But this spirit is abroad; and when it disports itself 
under the catch-word “democratic” it becomes a distinct menace. 
Throughout the ages the unlettered have been caught with this 
kind of talk; and time and again they have risen in blind rage 
to tear down and trample in the mire the fine and high thing 
they could not appreciate. 

Of course, it is quite useless to argue with one who is obsessed 
with communistic ideas; but to any unprejudiced person nothing 
can be clearer than the futility of attempting to settle the educa- 
tional problem by reducing human intelligence to a general level. 
The lower strata may be improved by education, but man cannot 
eliminate the higher endowment that calls for a different training. 

To be sure, there are those who theorize about heredity, and 
hope that, by stock-raising methods, the intellectual and spiritual 
life of the human race may be controlled. Provided that human 
nature would submit to the regulation necessary to the experi- 
ment, what might be expected as a result is well indicated by the 
report of a missionary on the case of a native girl brought from 
Alaska and placed in a high school in one of the largest cities 
of the country, where she graduated at the head of her class. Of 
the girl’s antecedents the missionary said with a smile: “Her 
mother was the most disreputable old squaw about the camp.” 
In any case, this whole matter has not the remotest bearing on the 
problem of the education of the present generation. 

It is a base and ignoble conception of democracy that would 
hamper and depress the able that all may be “equal.” True 
democracy should aim at full opportunity for all and should give 
generous encouragement for each to develop and use the endow- 
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ment given him by nature. There is an approach to criminal 
negligence in the easy-going reply of some at this point: ‘Oh, 
we do not need to worry about the bright ones; they will pull 
through in any case.” 

The situation calls for farsighted and courageous leadership. 
As for the A.B. degree, there has been thus far little movement to 
restore it to its previous high position by erecting again the one 
kind of defense yet found effective. Attention has been given 
rather to mere palliatives, such as “orientation” courses, and the 
like. At this point W. B. Munro, of Harvard University, con- 
tributes a stinging comment: 

We have, almost every year, the reputed discovery of some 
new educational alchemy whereby we can make a silken purse 
out of a sow’s ear, a job that is simplicity itself when compared 
to the task of transforming mental vacuity into genius. The 
problem method, the project method, the Meiklejohn method, 
the socialized recitation — they merely point to the fact that 
some educators have not yet abandoned the hope of attaining 
the end without the means, the whole without the parts, the 
reward without the effort. There is nothing new in any of 
these methods except a new name. No one of them, or all of 
them put together, can ever accomplish much as a substitute for 
sustained intellectual exertion.’ 

That there is peculiar virtue in certain disciplines and their 
atmosphere for those who can profit thereby is a fact beyond all 
reasonable doubt. ‘Thus, to quote Professor Game: 

The remarkable balance, devotion to duty, and the high 
honor manifested in times of bitterest warfare by the young men 
from Oxford and Cambridge universities, in particular, called 
sharply the attention of the entire world to the English system 
of education, which had proved its worth and contributed so 
largely to saving both Europe and America from disaster.? 


Writing from a somewhat different angle, Mr. J. M. Mitchell 
yet has this to offer: 
I think that it would be fair to say that no kind of training 


1 Commencement Address, California Institute of Technology, June, 1925. 
2 Teaching High-School Latin, revised ed., p. 13. 
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produced a higher average of versatility in the citizen army than 
the old classical curriculum of the public school and the univer- 
ity. This fact—if it is a fact--I have not seen explicitly 
stated ; but it is a very important one, a warning of the greatest 
significance to those who would “reform” the older universities 
in the supposed interests of utilitarianism.* 


It will be an evil day if the radical forces have their way, and 
these high rallying points are reduced to a common level. Were 
it proposed to level them at a blow, the project certainly would 
fail. But if current reports are correct, even in these English 
institutions the insidious process of gradual downward evolution 
has already begun. 

In regard to the secondary schools in America, the present prob- 
lem is to make a secure place in the curriculum for the kind of 
studies needed for the most effective development of the powers 
of the gifted student.* A subject hke advanced mathematics is 
secure, because it is so manifestly a necessary prerequisite to other 
things that its prescription is readily conceded. But Latin, 
though no less essential to rounded training, is not thus defended. 

Under these conditions, it is highly gratifying to know that 
more students than ever before are beginning Latin in the schools, 
and that the number of pupils enrolled in this subject equals the 
total of all those electing other foreign languages. This is a 
splendid tribute to the worth of the subject, and an inspiring 
evidence of the hold which it has upon the confidence of educated 
people, despite the determined efforts made to displace it. 

However, it is no time to sleep upon our arms. ‘The forces of 
opposition are still aggressive; and, unless we are awake to the 
danger, the process of downward evolution may operate still 
further. 

Upon the proponents of Latin devolves the task of maintaining 
one of the remaining heights; and merely defensive tactics are 

3 Petronius: The Satyricon, p. 5. 

It is not forgotten, at this point, that some attempt to better matters has 
been made in experiments with acceleration classes. This does not bear direct- 
ly upon the question here at issue; and it can affect at best only the largest and 
best equipped schools. 
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not enough. It is time to launch an offensive along the lines of 
a demand that provision for the poor student or the vocational 
student must not be allowed to interfere with the training impera- 
tively needed for the best development of a talented minority. 

The administrative difficulty would be much lessened, if the 
Latin classes were swelled by the large number of students who 
are quite capable of profiting by this discipline, but who evade it. 
The results of such evasion are manifest farther along, where 
college instructors, disgusted with the flabbiness of their classes, 
unite in declaring that there is no better preparation for any line 
of study than a “good tussle” with Latin. 


H.C. N. 











A PEDAGOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS FOR 
A FIRST-YEAR LATIN COURSE 





By E. B. pe Sauzé 
Cleveland, Ohio 





For the last six years we have been engaged in Cleveland in 
conducting experiments in the field of foreign languages. We 
have submitted the various problems connected with its teaching 
to the scientific test of laboratory methods. We first began with 
modern languages, and since 1922 we have attacked the problem 
of Latin in several experimental classes. We have endeavored 
to find out a solid scientific foundation upon which we could estab- 
lish an efficient method of teaching Latin, one that would pro- 
duce the maximum amount of each objective in the minimum 
amount of time. Our work was considerably facilitated by the 
research previously achieved in the field of French and Spanish. 
After considerable study of the whole problem, I am personally 
convinced that there is and can be no substantial difference in aims 
between the teaching of modern and of ancient languages. The 
technique of teaching in the main could be, should be, the same; 
the same pedagogical and psychological principles could profitably 
underlie both. In fact, careful consideration will force any one 
to the conclusion that if certain fundamental principles are sound 
for the study of one language, they must be applicable to the 
learning of all others, ancient or modern; otherwise, they could 
not be scientifically correct for any language. 

In the “Cleveland Plan” of presenting all foreign languages, 
we use a method which is intended primarily to achieve three of 
the most important aims that any Latin teacher sets up as of 


permanent importance in the study of Latin: the training of the , 


student in certain specific mental habits, the acquisition of a lan- 
guage sense, and the ability to read the classics. In the process 
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of instruction in French and Spanish, we secure in addition two 
valuable by-products, which are, of course, useless in Latin — 
the power to speak and to understand the spoken language. — 

In the brief amount of time, so wisely, perhaps, allotted to me 
for this paper, I can but merely enumerate certain pedagogical 
and psychological principles, which our research and practice have 
clearly demonstrated to us as constituting a sound basis for an 
efficient course in Latin. 

The first principle is the one of single emphasis; the practice 
of teaching at one time several points of grammar with many 
exceptions contributes to the blurring of the image on the stu- 
dent’s brain cells, because he has been exposed to several pictures 
at once. It is good pedagogy to concentrate the attention of the 
student rather than to divide it, to focus his mind on one picture 
rather than diffuse the light of many. 

Practically all of our first-year courses have been so senselessly 
rich, that they have compelled teachers to conduct a mad steeple- 
chase through Latin grammar. No sooner had a student been 
presented with one fundamental of grammar, than he was rushed 
at once to the next one, without being allowed time for assimila- 
tion for that which is technically called the period of incubation. 
It is important to distinguish between understanding and mas- 
tery. Our experiments have demonstrated that it takes four to 
five periods in the senior high school before any given unit is 
sufficiently mastered, so that it is safe to proceed to the next one. 

In the study of a language the only knowledge that ultimately 
will be of real value, is one that is reasonably spontaneous, auto- 
matic, so to speak. Spontaneity comes from repetition. This 
problem is one that has given much concern to thoughtful teach- 
ers. Experiments in the retentive power of memory with Latin 
have shown that a word must be seen approximately one hundred 
times, or heard twenty times and seen five times, before it is 
imprinted securely on the memory cells. In our attempt at 
working out an efficient scheme for bringing out automatic repe- 
tition of vocabulary and rules, we found that the practice of 
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explaining new words with the help of Latin words previously 
taught, produced best results. This paraphrase method seems 
very difficult at first, but when begun in the early stages of in- 
struction, and in the hands of an ingenious teacher, it is both 
stimulating and effective. 

Intensity of first impressions. One of the most valuable things 
that pedagogy has taught us is the necessity for maintaining the 
interest of the student, in order to make him participate in the 
learning process. Forcible feeding, mental as well as physical, 
is a nasty operation and is seldom successful. “The art of 
teaching,”’ says Anatole France, “is only the art of interesting, of 
arousing curiosity, and curiosity is active only in happy minds.” 
The problem of securing intense attention, concentration, codper- 
ation, has challenged us more than any other. We believe that 
we are meeting it by the following practices: 

It is a well-known fact that the ear is the most efficient organ 
for language study ; the eye is only an auxiliary, a valuable one to 
be sure, but far less stimulating to the brain cells dealing with 
language elements. We introduce therefore, a certain amount 
of properly conducted oral drill in our course. Such type of drill 
has the further advantage that it satisfies the innate want of the 
student to use the language; it caters to his love of doing, his 
desire for manipulating material. He seems to know instinctive- 
ly that language is for purposes of speech. 


Oral drill has the further advantage of maintaining the interest 
of the student; his eyes begin to sparkle, his attention is keyed 
up the moment the language is used in the class. By securing 
thus a greater intensity of concentration, we facilitate greatly the 
learning process. Instead of being a waste of time, oral drill 
ultimately saves time by inducing greater mastery. 

For the same psychological reason, the inductive method of 
teaching grammar was found far more efficient than the tradi- 
tional presentation of the rule to the student. Instead of telling 
him about it, of presenting it to him as on a platter, we encourage 
him to discover it himself from a certain number of examples. 
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This scheme not only is training him in the scientific process of 
research, but has the added zest of a puzzle to be solved; it is a 
challenge to his power of observation. 

In dealing with language, we must consider the sentence as the 
unit and not the word. All studies that have been made of the 
function of memory have proved that association is the safest and 
quickest means of learning and retaining. To require of a class 
to memorize vocabulary lists is a very tedious and time-wasting 
process, just about as thrilling and successful as the learning of a 
list of telephone numbers. 

Care should, however, be exercised not to create wrong asso- 
ciations ; the assembling together in a rigid, stereotyped arrange- 
ment of forms that are never found naturally in that particular 
order hampers spontaneous use of those forms and retards rather 
than assists the learning process. Constant recitation of declen- 
sions and conjugations in the traditional order of cases or persons 
to the exclusion of frequent drill in a disconnected order, will 
inhibit instant command of a particular form, and will force the 
student in every case to run through the whole declension or tense 
in order to find the ablative or the third person plural. 


It is also a well-known law of learning that any knowledge that 
does not function is greatly a useless acquisition. The old prac- 
tice of devoting the whole first year mainly or solely to mem- 
orizing and reciting detached forms disconnected from the sur- 
rounding that should frame them, certainly did not lead to the 
power of recognizing those same forms when found later in their 
natural settings. Any parrot can recite words, but it requires 
intelligent effort to grasp the thoughts expressed by relationship 
of words and forms. I always have a feeling of deep disappoint- 
ment when Latin, that noble instrument of training, is debased 
to a mere memory drill. 


Teaching and learning should also be motivated. Our aim is 
to train the students to read Latin. However, for a long, long 
year we teachers do not give him anything to read. Many of our 
first-year Latin books have an indigestible compilation of sense- 
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less sentences, jumping from the cow to the moon, and creating 
in the mind of the pupil the distinct impression that Latin is not a 
language which is capable of expressing thought, but which serves 
simply as a vehicle for grammatical illustration. We have trained 
him in the plastic period of the first year never to seek thought, 
and we expect that by some miraculous transfer, he will suddenly 
change his attitude and look at the complex sentences of Caesar 
as something else than an opportunity for conducting an exhaus- 
tive grammatical post-mortem. What can be the impressions of 
a student, what emotions must thrill him when he finds in his book 
such gems as: “The girls were telling stories to the boys,” “The 
slaves conceal the standards,” “I shall conceal the black horse in 
the forest,” “The judge’s mother and sister were sad,” “The 
scout’s sister had been in the victor’s field,” “We fought with bad 
men, but were not victors.” Verily, we need a thorough house- 
cleaning in first-year Latin textbooks, and I am glad to observe 
that, thanks to the excellent report of the Classical Investigation, 
there is a distinct trend toward sensible, usable first-year books. 


That apparently we have failed to impart to our classes the 
power to read seems to be the inevitable conclusion from the 
study in “Silent Reading” by Professor Charles H. Judd and Guy 
T. Boswell. Their arraignment of the teaching of Latin on the 
score of “power to read” is very bitter indeed, and we cannot 
let it pass unchallenged. 

One of the conclusions that must be drawn from Dr. Judd’s 
study is that the common practice of indifferent translation has 
not resulted in giving the average student either the power to read 
with enjoyment, or an adequate understanding of the thought or 
an esthetic appreciation of literary beauty. With the type of 
translation that endeavors to express in good English the com- 
plete thought with its various shadings, of the author read, I 
have no quarrel; I fully realize its cultural values and linguistic 
possibilities. I do protest, however, against the perfunctory ren- 
dering of the Latin into indifferent, even bad, English merely for 
the sake of proving to the teacher that the student prepared and 
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understood his assignment. Hours of observation in Caesar 
classes have even convinced me that an apparently correct transla- 
tion is not a proof per se that the student has comprehended the 
real meaning of the author. Translation is not synonymous 
with understanding. 

Close observation in our experimental classes has demonstrated 
the soundness of these few principles. Some time we hope to 
transplant the new technique into the whole school system. 

Our greatest handicap seven years ago in working out success- 
fully our experiment in first- and second-year French or Spanish, 
one that checked for some time a general reorganization of our 
course of study, was the lack of suitable tools, of books that would 
present the fundamentals of the language according to the prin- 
ciples that I have just outlined. I used to believe that a good 
teacher could produce great results with or rather in spite of any 
book or course of study. After witnessing for some years the 
great skill and resources wasted in attempting to carve with a dull 
penknife an elaborate image on a material which is, alas! some- 
times hard wood, I have come to the conclusion that a good arti- 
san is entitled to a good tool and that success of the work is 
depending to a greater extent than some realize on the fitness and 
suitability of the instruments used. 

The first-year book that would constitute an adequate assist- 
ance to the technique that our experiments so far have demon- 
strated as sound, would not need be revolutionary, or even direct- 
method type. It should be built on the main along the following 
general plan: 

It should contain only the principles of grammar that are of 
importance, reserving seldom-met points or exceptions to an 
appendix for further reference. Wording of rules should be sim- 
plified, and all subtle grammatical distinctions and dissertations 
that have little bearing on second-year reading should be left for 
later study, when, and if needed. 

Each lesson should contain a reading-text long and connected 
and of such a nature as to lead to the acquisition of reading ability 
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through actual reading. It should be “purposeful,” that is, it 
should exemplify grammar points and not be merely added as an 
afterthought. Grammar rules also should be placed after the 
reading-text, in order to encourage the inductive process of teach- 
ing. 

Exercises should consist of three or four different types, and 
not merely of a few sentences to be translated into Latin and 
into English. 

Each lesson should include suggestions for derivatives that can 
be connected directly and naturally with some of the new vocab- 
ulary. 

At the end of each lesson, new words used in the lesson should 
be listed for ready reference, but without their English meaning. 
The book should, of course, contain the usual vocabularies at the 
end. 

Under the stimulating impetus of the Classical Investigation, it 
is encouraging to see that many authors are giving thoughtful 
consideration to those new demands and are endeavoring to make 
the first-year Latin books conform more closely to sound peda- 
gogical practice. Latin teachers with a vision are sincerely hop- 
ing that the several among you that have realized this admirable 
combination of brilliant scholarship and great pedagogical skill 
will render the cause of Latin the important service of supplying 
it with more adequate tools. 

Much would remain to be said about the efficient method of 
using such a book. We are now engaged in Cleveland in working 
out a technique that will be based on those principles and will be 
put in the hands of each teacher in the form of a manual. We 
shall be careful to avoid excessive standardization, one that would 
leave no room for the expression of individuality, of originality, 
of differences in teachers and classes. 

1 am presenting here these few suggestions for improvement 
in a most friendly spirit of constructive criticism: I should not 
wish to create the impression that I am hypercritical or pessimistic 
about the future of Latin in the American schools. On the whole, 
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it has been as well taught as other subjects; the friends of Latin, 
however, will — must want it to be presented in the most efficient 
way, so that this wonderful tool of discipline and culture shall 
become more useful, produce better results, silence all critics, and 
occupy the foremost place that it deserves in the education of our 
youth. 








SIMILITUDO NON PULCHRITUDO 


By AvDELINE BELLE HAwEs 
Rome 


Anyone who gives even a little attention to the study of Roman 
portraits will soon realize that in the portraiture of the Roman 
period the primary aim, the essential characteristic, was simili- 
tudo. ‘That an artist could be criticized as the Greek Demetrius 
was on the charge of being similitudinis quam pulchritudinis 
amantior, it would be difficult for the Roman to understand. 
And because simulitudo was the Roman aim in portraiture, and 
pulchritudo was not considered of the first importance, the student 
of Greek art will often pass by Roman portraits with slight < = 
attention or even with scorn, simply remarking, “How ugly these es 
Roman things are!’’ But anyone who gives a little time to the~ 
study of Roman portraits will begin to understand that even 
ugliness is often interesting and sometimes attractive, and that it 
is in the realism, in the similitudo of Roman portraits that their in- 
terest lies. It is the personality of the subject rather than the skill 
of the artist that attracts attention, and Roman portraits should be 
studied as people rather than works of art. What the Roman 
desired in a portrait was an exact likeness, one that would neither 
flatter nor detract from the original, one that would not merely 
achieve physical likeness, but would indicate character as well. 
The question of beauty or the lack of it was not considered. 
There are, indeed, many Roman portraits which do not lack 
beauty, but it is the actual beauty of the subject which is repro- 
duced and not an ideal beauty created by the artist. It may be 
remarked also that there is a certain beauty in Roman portraiture 
which is of a different kind from that of the Greek, and which 
gave rise to Vernon Lee’s expression, “the beautiful portraits of 
ugly old men.” 
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The great number of Roman portraits in European museums 
is something that even the most casual observer can hardly fail 
to notice. The very fact that there are so many still in existence 
would of itself indicate that the making of portraits must have 
been very common in the Roman period, and the literary evidence 
also shows that this was the case. As early as the time of old 
Cato, portrait statues of eminent men, and of men eminent only 
in their own estimation, were so common that people asked why 
Cato did not have one, and his reply was characteristic. He pre- 
ferred to have it asked why he did not have a statue, rather than 
why he did. It would be hard to find a museum anywhere which 
has anything in the way of Roman antiquities which does not 
have at least a few examples of Roman portraits, for the custom 
of portrait-making was prevalent not only in Rome but through- 
out the whole Roman world. Wherever the Romans went, where- 
ever their language was spoken, their portraits are to be found. 
Not merely in Italy, not merely in London and Paris, in Madrid 
and Tunis, in Berlin and Copenhagen and Petrograd, but in many 
smaller collections also, and some of the most interesting are in 
provincial museums, or in private collections. 

Since similitido was the aim in Roman portraiture, the por- 
traits are naturally characterized by great individuality. They 
suggest the character of the subject as well as show the personal 
appearance, and the individuality makes it difficult to generalize 
about them. Roman portraits are not generalized types but 
individuals. They are living, breathing people, and it is as indi- 
viduals that they should be studied, without any attempt at reduc- 
ing them to types. The more study given to these portraits, the 
more will one realize this fact. One characteristic of Roman 
portraits is that they are always looking at something. Some of 
them are looking at something so intently as to make one wonder 
what it is. There is in the Capitoline museum in Rome, for 
instance, a portrait of the Emperor Trajan which was formerly 
placed by a window at the end of the gallery in such a way that 
Trajan seemed to be looking out of the window, and his intent 
expression indicated that something important was going on. 
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It was interesting to linger in that part of the gallery and notice 
how many casual visitors after a glance at this portrait imme- 
diately walked to the window and looked out, as if to see what 
Trajan was looking at. There are many portraits which, when 
the spectator is looking at them, look at the spectator so intently 
as to give the impression that they have something to say and 
may be going to speak. A pleasant gentleman in the Naples 
museum not only looks at you but is apparently bowing to you. 
The head is slightly inclined in such a way as to give the impres- 
sion of bowing, and the whole attitude is so distinctly one of 
greeting that it seems really discourteous to pass that portrait 
without saying Buon giorno. <A statue of a woman found at 
Herculaneum and now in the Naples museum indicates that she 
has just been saying something of importance, and that when the 
other person has finished speaking, she will have more to say. 
A little study of this face will soon convince one that the subject 
was a woman who generally had the last word. Many of the 
statues from Herculaneum and Pompeii are of special value for 
portrait study. The character indicated in Roman portraits is 
generally strong but not always agreeable. One woman in the 
Vatican has been described by Helbig as having a “tendency to 
worry and a love of gossip.”” In the Lateran is another woman, 
with a wrinkled face and a somewhat troubled expression and 
firmly set lips, on whom a similar comment might be made. She, 
too, looks as if she had a tendency to worry, and while she may not 
have been exactly ill-tempered, she certainly had unchangeable 
opinions and a strong will. A glance at this portrait is enough 
to show that similitudo was what the artist sought, and it is safe 
to say that he attained it. The somewhat ironical expression in 
many portraits illustrates the Roman sense of humor and genius 
for satire. 

In many of the European museums the arrangement of por- 
traits is most unsatisfactory. This is due in part to the great 
number, for some museums have an embarrassment of riches, so 
many that, apparently, it was difficult to find places for them, 
and in some cases the arrangement seems to indicate that the chief 
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thought of those who placed them was to get them out of the way. 
In the Lateran museum in Rome some interesting portraits are 
placed so high and so close together that it is impossible to study 
them in detail, and the same is true of some of those in the 
Vatican and the Capitoline. On the other hand some of the 
colossal heads are placed too low, and thus the effect is marred. 
In the Hall of the Emperors in the Capitoline, a room devoted 
entirely to portraits, the number itself is overwhelming. It is not 
possible to have a really satisfactory view of any one because 
there are so many. The smaller museums, where the number 
of portraits is not so great, in many cases have a more satisfactory 
arrangement. 

The attempt at identifying Roman portraits is always inter- 
esting, but often bafiling. Until very recently much of the at- 
tempted identification as seen in museums has been pure guess 
work and the result has been deplorable disorder. Within the 
last fifteen years corrective work has been done to some extent, 
but the visitor to European museums should remember that the 
labels attached to portraits are not to be implicitly trusted. In 
some cases they are correct, but in many cases quite misleading. 
In the Hall of Philosophers in the Capitoline museum a Roman 
portrait of the Antonine period for a long time bore the name of 
Thales. Another Roman portrait of the same period was called 
Terence, while a portrait of the early third century a. D. was 
identified as Posidonius. One of the most startling cases of 
conjectural identification was in the Hall of the Emperors, where 
a modern head was placed next to a portrait of Nero and called 
Poppaea. The only reason for this identification seems to have 
been a desire to complete the series on the shelf. It is a satisfac- 
tion to state that this false Poppaea has at last been removed 
from the Imperial family and placed in another room. Since in 
so many cases names have been attached to portraits with insuffi- 
cient reason, or with no reason at all, it is not uncommon to find 
in different museums heads bearing the same name which could 
not possibly represent the same person. Occasionally it happens 
also that two heads which in all probability do represent the same 
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person have received different names in different collections. 
Some heads which are probably portraits have been fancifully 
identified as mythological characiers, as a famous bust in the 
British Museum which used to be called Clytie, the deserted love 
of the son-god Helius. It is now believed that this is a portrait 
of a Roman woman of the time of Augustus. There is slight 
ground for the identification of any portraits except those of the 
imperial families. For these we have the coin portraits as a 
criterion, but even with this aid the identification of busts and 
statues is often no easy matter. The coin portraits themselves 
vary to some extent, and in the case of those emperors and 
empresses in whose honor a large number of different coins were 
struck the variation is sometimes very marked. The family 
likeness which was very noticeable in the Julio-Claudian family 
makes it possible to say of certain portraits that they undoubtedly 
represent members of that family, even though it is not possible 
to determine the individual. Among the latter portraits also we 
may be sure that certain ones belong to certain families. Between 
the younger Faustina and her daughter Lucilla, for instance, there 
was a strong resemblance, and there are portraits which certainly 
represent either the one or the other, but whether the one or the 
other cannot be determined. There was also a striking resem- 
blance between Marcus Aurelius and his son Commodus. There 
is a fascination in studying authentic portraits of emperors and 
members of their families to see how they compare with the 
impressions of the same individuals received from other sources. 
In many cases the portraits serve to confirm previous impressions. 
The likenesses of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius are gen- 
erally quite in harmony with the literary evidence. The portraits 
of Tiberius, on the other hand, do not look much like the char- 
acter depicted by Tacitus. There is one in the Capitoline museum, 
for instance, in which the expression is kindly, although rather 
melancholy. In fact those scholars who think that Tacitus’ esti- 
mate of Tiberius was not altogether just might find an additional 
argument for this theory in some of the portraits of Tiberius. 
A study of Domitian’s portraits is a help in understanding the 
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character of Domitian, whose career was so admirably summed 
up by Dr. Botsford: ‘History composed in the senatorial circle 
has branded him as a tyrant. If the subject nations could speak, 
they would bless his memory.” It is said of the historian Nie- 
buhr that he did not like to stay in a room where there was a 
portrait of Augustus, for he never felt at ease in the presence 
of that emperor. For anyone who likes Augustus it is difficult 
to understand this feeling, although it must be admitted that some 
of the portraits of Augustus have a rather cold, stern look and 
lack the intimate quality which characterizes many Roman por- 
traits. This feeling of Niebuhr affords an excellent illustration 
of how alive Roman portraits become after one begins really to 
study them. ‘The portraits of Augustus are especially good for 
detailed study because a larger number of these have survived 
than of any other Roman emperor, and there are examples of 
those made at different periods in his life. We may see Augustus 
as a boy, as a young man, a man of middle life, and at a time 
later than middle age. 

A beautiful portrait of the elder Agrippina is to be seen in the 
Capitoline museum in Rome. It is, however, unfortunately placed 
on an upper shelf where it is impossible to have any satisfactory 
view of it. This portrait accords with all that can be learned of 
Agrippina, who was in many respects a typical Roman woman, 
femina ingens animi, as Tacitus calls her. She was a woman of 
strong mind and strong character, a little inclined to be haughty 
perhaps, a faithful friend and a dangerous foe. ‘Tacitus relates 
how on one occasion when a panic had arisen in the army because 
of a reported defeat, the soldiers would have destroyed the bridge 
over the Rhine if Agrippina had not forbidden it. In looking at 
her face as seen in this portrait, we can understand that when 
Agrippina said “Stop!” the soldiers stopped. The study of 
Agrippina’s portraits gives an additional vividness to the passage 
in Tacitus which describes her as she stood at the head of the 
bridge giving praise and thanks to the returning legions, and 
also to that picture of her sad return to Italy bearing her 
husband’s ashes. 
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It is evident that no identification of children’s portraits can 
be more than conjectural, yet the charming little head which has 
been called the Baby Nero has sufficient resemblance to an authen- 
tic portrait of Nero in later life to make the conjecture plausible. 
But the two heads which are often seen in illustrations bearing 
the names of the grandsons of Augustus were shown long ago 
to belong to the close of the first or the beginning of the second 
century, instead of to the time of Augustus. 

In women’s portraits the way in which the hair is arranged is 
often of great importance in identifying, for there are certain 
marked styles which belong to certain periods only and so serve to 
fix the time to which a portrait belongs. It is, moreover, a very 
simple means of fixing the date, which in the past has been 
strangely neglected. ‘The beautiful seated statue in the Capi- 
toline which has long borne the name of Agrippina is an illus- 
tration of this. The arrangement of the hair, quite apart 
from the other evidence, shows that this statue belongs to the 
period of the Antonines and could not possibly represent Agrip- 
pina. There are a number of characteristic styles of coiffure 
which can be easily learned. The short high roll over the 
forehead is characteristic of the Augustan Age and is not seen 
in coin portraits of any other period. It is this style to which 
Ovid referred when he said, 


Exiguum summa nodum sibi fronte relinqui 
Ut pateant aures, ora rotunda volunt. — Ars. Am., III, 139. 


The Julio-Claudian style is also easily remembered, as well as the 
“beehive roll” of the Flavians, the high coil which prevailed in 
the time of the Antonines, and the heavy wig-like coiffure which 
was fashionable in the time of the Severi. This style is so arti- 
ficial that it recalls Ovid’s statement, Femina procedit densissima 
crinibus emptis.— Ars Am., III, 165. Then followed a style 
which prevailed in the early third century from about the year 
217 to 235, to give approximate dates, which was characterized 
by a broad, flat coil in the neck. The next style, that of the 
middle third century, had no coil, but a broad, flat braid was 
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brought from the neck over the top of the head almost to the 
forehead. All these coiffures are distinctive, and a brief study of 
coin portraits in chronological order will serve to fix in mind the 
styles of different periods and make it possible to determine at a 
glance the approximate date of many portraits of Roman women. 
The beehive roll of the Flavian period could hardly be forgotten 
by anyone who had once observed it. It was this style which 
Juvenal had in mind when he wrote of a woman who was “taller 
in front than in the back,” saying that she had “so many storeys 
built high upon her head that in front you would think she was 
an Andromache. Behind she is shorter; you would not take her 
for the same person” (VI, 501 ff). Evidently no portrait with 
this coiffure could belong to an earlier period than the Flavian, 
and it is safe to say that no woman ever followed this style after 
it had ceased to be the fashion. It is probable however that 
every style prevailed longer in the provinces than in the capital, 
and some of the portraits with this coiffure were made after it 
was no longer seen in Rome. It is found in England in heads 
which are shown by other evidence to belong to the time of 
Trajan, and in Africa there is one relief portrait with the Flavian 
coiffure the date of which must be as late as A.p. 120. It was 
Julia, the daughter of Titus, who invented the beehive roll and 
by it she will always be remembered. ‘The number of portraits 
in existence in which this style appears is very large, and for a 
long time they were nearly all called Julia, daughter of Titus, 
although many of them bear no resemblance to her coin portraits 
and no resemblance to each other. If Julia could see some of the 
portraits to which her name has been given, she would wish that 
she had had her hair bobbed. While any one of the very pro- 
nounced styles fixes the date of a portrait within certain limits, 
we should remember that not every woman would wear her hair 
arranged in any startling fashion, and at all times portraits were 
made with the hair dressed in a simple, natural way which would 
not of itself indicate any particular period. As a help in dating 
portraits of men, it is easy to remember that beards were not 
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generally worn before the time of Hadrian, and that a heavy 
beard indicates a later period still. 

While there is a certain fascination in studying authentic por- 
traits of emperors and their families, more interesting still are 
the thousands of portraits of the unknown men and women and 
children which have been found, and are still being found, in all 
parts of the Roman world. The names of these people, even 
if we could learn them, would mean very little, for most of them 
are names that never became known to history. But there is 
something very appealing in these nameless portraits, and the 
study of them gives a feeling of personal acquaintance, of intimate 
acquaintance even, with the Romans of the empire such as can 
come from nothing else. ‘The Romans were especially successful 
in representations of mature life and even of old age, and some 
of the finest portraits are those of men well beyond middle life, 
—men whose faces show the lines which come from thought 
and effort and depth of experience. Many faces of elderly 
women, too, are fascinating subjects for study. In representing 
little children no artists have ever succeeded better than those of 
the Roman period, and some of the most charming children’s 
portraits that have ever been made are those of little Romans. 
There are many of these in existence, but in the museums they 
are frequently tucked away in inconspicuous places where the 
casual visitor never sees them. In these children’s portraits we 
see all the charm and freshness and vivacity of childhood. Bright, 
merry little faces, grave, sweet little faces, mischievous little faces, 
laughing little faces, they are all to be found among the little 
Romans whose liknesses still survive. Faces of little ones are 
also to be seen in which there is such evidence of illness as to give 
reason to believe that the portrait was made not long before the 
death of the child. 

The portraits in relief are no less interesting than those in the 
round. They are of all degrees of excellence, including master- 
pieces of portraiture, as those on the Ara Pacis and various other 
reliefs, and also those of the crudest execution. But even these 
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latter often have a vividness, a certain living quality, which 
brings the original very clearly before us. Worthless perhaps 
from the point of view of art, they are full of human interest. 
The number of tomb reliefs with portraits which have been found 
in France is especially large, and examples are to be seen in 
practically every museum in France, even in the smallest of the 
provincial museums, although many of them unfortunately are 
in a very poor state of preservation. An exhaustive study of 
these reliefs has been made by Esperandieu in his monumental 
work. Besides the single figure, which in some cases is full 
length and in others only head or bust, there are frequently 
groups of several persons on the same tomb. The husband and 
wife are often represented together, and a very common group is 
that of the father and mother with a child between them. 
Another group frequently seen is that of one parent with one or 
two children. A relief at Bourges in France, for instance, repre- 
sents a bearded man holding a little child in his arms. The 
child has one arm around his father’s neck and is holding some 
object in the other hand. ‘The face of the child, although the 
stone is badly marred, is very sweet. It is common to find several 
persons represented whose relationship can only be conjectured. 
A tombstone now in Nimes has eleven portrait heads, but that 
is an unusually large number. On this tomb the heads are 
separated, two in an upper niche, two in each of two niches below, 
and five in a row below the inscription. It is very common to find 
as many as four or five heads or busts in a stiff row. ‘The stiff- 
ness of some of these groups in relief is very similar to the stiff 
family-group photographs of modern times. A tombstone at 
Budapest has a family group with a man and woman in the back- 
ground and three children in front, while another in the same 
museum consists of a man, two women, and two children, one of 
whom stands in front of the man, the other in front of the woman 
next to him. Similar instances might be noted from every 
country and practically every museum. 

One of the best known relief portraits is that of Gaius Julius 
Helius, the Shoemaker, now in the Palazzo dei Conservatori in 
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Rome. ‘This illustrates a very common form of tomb portrait, 
the single bust in a niche, and it also illustrates the common 
custom of indicating the occupation. That Julius Helius was a 
shoemaker is not only stated in the inscription, but it is shown 
also by two lasts, one without, and one with, a shoe. The portrait, 
which shows a solid, worthy citizen, was made in his lifetime, and 
his self-conscious expression indicates that he was not altogether 
comfortable while sitting for it. Another well-known tomb por- 
trait in the Palazzo dei Conservatori is that of a boy who died of 
writing Greek poetry. This precocious youngster at the age of 
eleven years distinguished himself by producing a Greek poem at 
a competition held in the Capitol, and soon after passed on to 
another world. Of children there are many interesting portraits 
in tomb reliefs, and the stiff self-consciousness which characterizes 
some of the relief portraits of adults is seldom seen in those of 
children. ‘They are often represented as holding something, fruit, 
flowers, or some toy, or doing something. One of the reliefs 
in Bourges represents a-little girl carrying a basket containing 
three puppies. The mother dog sits by the child looking up at the 
puppies but quite confident that they are being well cared for. 
On a tombstone in Bordeaux there is a figure of a very young 
child, sixteen months old, the inscription says, who is holding a 
bird with his left hand and feeding it with his right. Seated 
portraits of children are rare, but there is one in Bourges of a 
little child sitting down and holding a little dog in his lap. No 
one could give much attention to tomb portraits especially those 
of children, without noticing how frequently some pet animal 
is introduced. Dogs and birds are especially common. Other 
children, like the son of Regulus, had canes maiores minoresque, 
luscinias, psittacos, merulas. <A little cippus in the Capitoline 
museum in Rome has a standing figure of a little child who died 
at the age of two years. ‘The little figure is nude, wearing a 
bulla, and holding a pet bird close to his left side. It is a beauti- 
ful little face, sweet and alert, dulcissimus, as the inscription says. 

For anyone who makes a study of portraits on Roman tombs 
of long ago, it is interesting to go to the modern cemetery in 
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Rome, the Campo Verano, and see how the custom of placing a 
portrait on the tomb still holds. On many of these modern tombs 
we may see busts and portraits in relief which are strikingly, and 
in some cases almost appallingly, realistic. It is of interest also 
to see in different museums portraits which resemble each other, 
although they were found in widely separated countries. There 
is a bust in Seville, for instance, which looks much like Julius 
Helius, the Shoemaker in Rome. It is common also to see Roman 
portraits which bear a striking resemblance to Italians whom we 
meet on the streets. A photograph of a little child in the Piazza 
del Campidoglio, taken by the writer of this article, recalls a 
little Roman in the Capitoline museum. 

Of the painted portraits of the Roman period very few have 
survived, but enough to make us wish there were more. Those 
of the Roman period in Egypt, published by Flinders Petrie, and 
the "Graf collection are familiar to classical scholars, and anyone 
who has seen them will remember how lifelike some of them 
are. From Pompeii also there are a number of painted portraits, 
some in the Naples museum, and others in Pompeii itself. Those 
of Publius Paquius Proculus and his wife are well known, but 
few if any of the others have been photographed. ‘This Proculus, 
a baker who at one time held the office of duumvir, was evidently 
a good respectable citizen, and his rather pretty young wife is 
quite attractive. Some of the medallion portraits which are 
still in place in the rooms for which they were made are of special 
interest because they look so like some of the people we may still 
see in the vicinity of Pompeii. A very unusual portrait is a 
miniature painted on glass which was found in 1915 and is now 
in the Naples museum. 

The portraits on coins and gems form a special subject in por- 
traiture and anyone who gives a little time to it will soon begin 
to feel the fascination of the study and understand the enthusiasm 
of collectors. 

The attempt to study Roman portraits by means of photographs 
only can never be wholly satisfactory. In the first place we 
should remember that scultpure cannot be satisfactorily repro- 
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duced by photography. The marble has a living quality which 
cannot be shown on paper. We should remember, too, that color 
was used to some extent in marble portraits and that this con- 
tributed to giving them a lifelike appearance. Even in the study 
of originals the stiffness of the arrangement in many museums 
may make the portraits themselves seem stiff, and looking at too 
many at a time, especially if they are crowded close together, 
detracts from the interest. We need to use the imagination 
and think of the effect when some one or two of them were 
standing against a brilliant wall, such as we still see in Pompeii. 

Another fact to be borne in mind in all study of Roman por- 
traits is that in the Roman period, just as at all times, mediocrity 
was the rule and the first class was the exception. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that much of the portraiture which exists 
today should be mediocre work. But portraits, even those made 
by mediocre artists, always have human interest, and the finest 
Roman portraits rank among the finest creations of all ages in 
that field. 

While no study of Roman portraits by photographs alone can 
be entirely satisfactory, yet even a little study of originals will 
make photographs mean far more than they could without such 
study, and for this it is not necessary to go to Europe. In 
American collections, while the number of Roman portraits is 
not large, there are admirable examples. Some of these will be 
recalled at once by anyone who is acquainted with the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, the Museum of Fine arts in 
Boston, the University Museum in Philadelphia, and various 
others. Careful study of even very few portraits will serve to 
open the eyes, and stimulate the imagination, and give one some 
idea of what to look for. Of the identified portraits there is 
none finer than that beautiful bronze boy in the Metropolitan, 
who, because of the strong resemblance to authentic portraits 
of the Julio-Claudian family is believed to be one of the princes 
of that line. The theory that we may see in this portrait one of 
the grandsons of Augustus is certainly plausible, although in the 
portrait of a boy absolute identification would not be possible. 
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And of those that never can be identified that marvelous terra 
cotta head in Boston could never be forgotten by anyone who had 
once given it any attention. Some verses of Austin Dobson writ- 
ten to a portrait in the British Museum might be applied also to 
this: 

Who were you once? Could we but know, 

We might perchance more boldly 

Define the patient weariness 

That sets your lips so coldly. 

You lived, we know, for blame or fame, 

And sure to friend and foeman 

You bore some more distinctive name 

Than merely B. c. Roman. 


“Blame or fame,’”’ Austin Dobson says, but to this man we must 
say blame and fame, for no man with as much character as that 
ever went through life without sometimes incurring harsh criti- 
cisms. Blame and fame, they were both his; we may be sure 
when we look at him that neither was he free from the one nor 
did he lack the other. And this likeness, which is still so alive, 
is a striking illustration of what a rich source for the study of 
Roman character is to be found in Roman portraits. To the 
great majority of museum visitors who pass him by with hardly 
a glance, this man is only “B.c. Roman.” But to anyone who 
stops and really holds converse with him, he has much to say. 
Looking into that face, we can understand why it was that the 
Romans ruled the world. 














ST. PETER AT ROME 


By MArGuERITE KRETSCHMER 
Demarest, New Jersey 


TU ES PETRUS, ET SUPER HANC PETRAM AEDIFICABO ECCLESIAM 
MEAM, ET TIBI DABO CLAVES REGNI CAELORUM 


Did His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, on the occasion of his last 
triumphal passage through the tremendous nave of St. Peter’s 
thronged with pilgrims crowded there ostensibly to witness the 
beatification of a holy French monk, but in reality to see the 
supreme victory of the Roman Catholic Church, the elevation 
above the heads of its devotees of the one and only Representa- 
tive of Deity on earth — did Achille Ratti, but lately transformed 
from the quiet seclusion of a learned library to the very throne 
of the Papal See — did this smiling, benevolent old man, as he 
passed slowly along, blessing to right and left with the tradi- 
tional gesture the waiting multitude, ever lift the eyes of his mind 
to those monumental letters of blue mosaic, six feet high, that 
march in stately procession around the base of the mighty dome, 
and proclaim as with a clarion call the reason of his being here, 
and the justification for this whole colossal edifice whose founda- 
tions both material and spiritual were laid nineteen hundred 
years ago on the shores at Caesarea Philippi before a company 
of humble fisher-folk? Did Pope Pius look back in thought 
along the far-stretching line of his two hundred and sixty-two 
predecessors, a line that loses itself in the haze of remote antiquity 
and doubtful legend, to end, at last, a barely visible fila- 
ment, at the feet of the Martyr Apostle? If his look rested in 
passing upon the stiff archaic bronze statue of that earliest Bishop 
of Rome, decked out for this occasion in all the robes of state and 
crowned with the triple tiara, perhaps for a moment his ears 
might have ceased to hear the tumultuous shouts and the clapping, 
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and his eyes to see the gala uniforms of his Noble Guard, the 
ocean of heads and the waving handkerchiefs; and there might 
have risen up in his mind the picture of an aged man by the sea, 
hearing from the lips of the Master he loved words that he scarce- 
ly understood, and whose meaning future generations were to 
translate into marble and mosaic and gold? 

Was Peter ever in Rome? ‘This question, the very utterance 
of which would be an affront within the shadow of the Vatican, 
should be examined dispassionately, with the aid of any references 
available. These references are very scant. Whereas the Scrip- 
tures recount to us quite precisely the journey of Paul to the 
Eternal City for judgment, they are absolutely silent on the sub- 
ject of Peter’s coming here. 

The last mention of Peter in the Acts is in the twelfth chapter, 
where, after his imprisonment by Herod in Jerusalem, his mirac- 
ulous escape by an angel’s intervention, and his unexpected visit 
to the little assemblage gathered at Mark’s home and his injunc- 
tions to them to tell these things to James, “he departed, and went 
into another place.” The two Epistles of Peter, written through 
Silvanus to the Christians in the East, contain not a single word 
relative to any intended journey on the part of the writer to 
Rome. Therefore we must say that, as regards the Bible, we are 
quite uninformed concerning any of Peter’s movements after that 
last day in Jerusalem. What then has the mind of posterity in- 
vented to end the chapter of his life? 

When it was that the Peter legends began, is uncertain, but no 
doubt it was rather early. The Christian community in Rome 
to whom Paul sends one of his most vital letters was evidently of 
sufficient size and importance to desire, in view of its residence 
in the capital city of the world, a preéminence also in spiritual 
things. That the words of Christ to Peter, known of course to 
every Christian of the time, should be construed as referring to a 
material church, is quite probable, when we consider how many 
of the Lord’s metaphors were literally interpreted by his simple- 
souled followers to their own greatest confusion; and that this 
material church should be coveted by the Roman Christians for 
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their own city is altogether intelligible. Can we who stand by 
preference outside the pale of the Unique Soul-saving Church 
look with eyes of sympathetic understanding from a distance of 
nineteen centuries upon the beginnings of this airy structure of 
mingled myth and probability, which with the years has worn so 
well and which, like the monuments built of the friable material 
fresh from the quarries, has gained in strength and firmness by its 
very exposure to time and the elements? 

Let us then open our book at the apocryphal chapter, and let us 
briefly and reverently follow the footsteps of the shadowy figure 
through the Rome of Claudius and Nero. There is a lacuna at 
the very start, for the manner and time of Peter’s arrival are not 
mentioned. We see him then, an old, old man, in the home of 
Aquila and Priscilla, the friendly Jewish converts from Pontus, 
whose humble home in Trastevere has also afforded shelter to the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. Upon the proclamation of Claudius’ 
edict whereby all the Jews at Rome are exiled, this charitable 
family withdraws to Corinth, and, while Paul takes up his abode 
in a house of the Regola district, there to write his Epistles to 
the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon, Peter is 
received in the residence of the senator Pudens, who with his two 
daughters has accepted the gospel of the Nazarene and has thrown 
wide the portals of his ample rooms for the meetings of the per- 
secuted community of fellow-believers. Peter’s coming is a great 
joy to the little band, and from the curule senatorial chair given 
him by his host, he daily addresses the growing flock and makes 
new converts. In the Tribune of St. Peter’s and encased in the 
gilt-bronze monstrosity of Bernini, this chair now rests, and is 
described by those who have seen it on its last exhibition to the 
public, or have been fortunate enough to have been allowed to 
examine the model of it in the Sacristy, as made of Egyptian 
wood inlaid with ivory plaques depicting Bible scenes. ‘Thus was 
the seat of a pagan magistrate transformed into the first Episco- 
pal throne. The table from the house of Pudens which Peter 
used as an altar here or in the Catacombs, where we must some- 
times accompany him when the fire of persecution burns most 
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fiercely and secrecy is essential, is still preserved in fragments 
within a little casket presented by Cardinal Wiseman to the 
church of Santa Pudenziana. ‘This tiny basilica marks the site 
of the senator’s home, and the very mosaic floor of the atrium 
trodden by the feet of the Apostle is visible now in the side aisles. 

Even in this genial dwelling there is no safety from the enemy. 
The presence of Peter is known, and his movements are ob- 
served. No actual attack is as yet made upon him, but every day 
there come to him fresh reports of the martyrdoms of his people, 
and he is urged by his devoted followers to depart from them 
awhile to another place, until the emperor’s wrath may have spent 
itself upon the lesser disciples. He is precious to them, they cry, 
and his life must not be jeopardized when the whole church is held 
together by his leadership. As the danger waxes ever greater, 
the voices become more persistent, and in addition there is now 
another little voice, deep down in Peter’s own soul, a voice that 
has been strangely silent there for many long years, since it was 
stilled one awful night by the crowing of a cock.* And so, in 
the grey of an early morning we see a huddled figure rapidly 
gliding out through the Appian Gate and hurrying nervously 
down the Street of Tombs. He has lingered a bit too long 
already with the anxious friends who had accompanied him so 
far, and now every moment counts as the stars fade out one by 

1A different legend has it that Peter courageously braved the daily threats 
against his life and that of his little flock, and refused to leave his work of 
love. He was shortly afterward imprisoned and cast into the Carcer, and here 
it was that his presenee of mind failed him, and one night, after a fevered 
sleep and a vision due partly to his own excited brain, which saw an angel 
standing before his pallet begging him to escape, he prevailed upon the now 
converted guards to let him escape with Paul. The doors were gladly thrown 
open, and he rushed out into the night. Calling loudly on Paul to follow fast, 
he made the best of his way through storm and pouring rain. Soon he missed 
his companion, and could not remember in his bewildered state whether he had 
seen him leaving the prison with him. As he hurried past the temple of Isis, 
a bandage fell from his wounded leg, and flew in the wind on to a thorn bush 
where it was found next day by a Christian woman and preserved. The small 
church of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo now occupies the site of this heathen temple, 
and in the old records it was still called Titulus Fasciolae or the Church of the 


Bandage. In this legend Peter returns to the House of Pudens after meeting 
Christ, and then the account continues in the same manner. 
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one, and the marble sepulchres of the dead loom, massive and ter- 
rifying, along his way. For what spy sent on by Caesar may 
there not be, lurking here in the shadow of this rounded niche, 
or over yonder behind the curve of that conical mound? Surely 
the sun must be coming now, though he had thought there was 
at least one hour yet before that. But time does fly when one is 
saying farewell. Yes, decidedly that is the sun, straight ahead 
of him down the road, and he is walking right toward it. More 
tombs and still more — there is no end to this avenue of mortality 
—if only the level fields would come! There is something 
strange, too, about that sun. In the last fifteen minutes it has 
not risen at all, and it now seems actually nearer to him on the 
road. With a start Peter suddenly realizes that the sun never 
rose on the southern horizon. An indescribable fear seizes him; 
— what hallucination is this? A dream strayed out of the rest- 
less slumbers of the night that has just passed? Advancing now 
ever closer, a moving object surrounded by an aureole of light, 
becomes momently more distinct, until it takes on the semblance 
of a human form. Peter stops transfixed, and with intensity of 
gaze watches every movement of the stranger. There is a cloak 
thrown across his face, and his sandalled feet are covered with 
dust. He passes so near to Peter that his garments brush against 
him, proceeds a few more paces and stops. In an agony of sus- 
pense Peter observes him lift up his hand, a scarred hand — there 
is no mistaking now — and slowly withdraw the cloak from his 
eyes. In that moment the voice in Peter’s soul is forever stilled. 
“Wither goest thou, Lord?” he asks brokenly, and there comes 
back the answer in those thrilling accents he had never hoped to 
hear again on earth, “I go to Rome, to be once more crucified.” 
Peter falls upon his knees on the dusty highway and in a torrent 
of tears relieves his burdened soul, entreating for forgiveness and 
protesting his devotion and his readiness to die for the Master. 
When he dares to lift his eyes again, he is alone, and the sun now 
high in heaven is flooding with its rays the long reaches of the 
Queen of Roads. Before another two hours have passed, Peter 
is back in the home of Pudens, with a new and abiding incentive 
to endurance. ‘The skeptic at this point in our narrative may 
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view, in the church of San Sebastiano the very footprints of 
Christ, made upon the basalt slabs of the Appian Way. 

How long Peter resides in his friends’ hospitable dwelling is 
not known; our next view of him is in a far different situation. 
He has been apprehended at last as the leader of the despised new 
sect, and has been cast in chains into the foulest prison of Rome, 
the dreaded Carcer Mamertinus. Within these massive and stifl- 
ing walls that have heard the groans of a Jugurtha, struggling 
with the fierce passions of his southern blood, and seen the hope- 
less despair of a Vercingetorix, pining for the freedom of his 
northern forests; that have heard the last cries of Catiline’s ac- 
complices and of the treacherous Sejanus and his innocent daugh- 
ters, — here the humble fisherman whose teaching has threatened 
to undermine the very throne of Caesar, is confined with a large 
company of the worst malefactors, and, for greater security, is 
bound to a column. Paul has likewise been incarcerated here, 
and the joyful psalms and reverent prayers offered up by the two 
saintly men looking forward to martyrdom as to a reward to be 
won, at first amaze and anger, but finally win over the calloused 
hearts of the poor wretches around them. ‘The gaolers also, who, 
in a fit of indignation at Peter’s unruffled calm, had pushed him 
roughly against the wall, are miraculously converted to the faith, 
and ask for baptism. For those who doubt these things, is there 
not ample testimony in the very column to which Peter was 
chained, the well in the floor that sprang up at his need to offer 
its water for the baptisms, and the actual imprint in the stone 
where Peter’s face struck the wall? And are not the chains 
themselves, once carried to the East, now specially preserved in 
San Pietro in Vincoli? 

Finally the last day of their captivity arrives, and with mingled 
tears and words of comfort the two apostles bid farewell to their 
fellow-prisoners. One request has been granted them, — they 
may start forth together as far as the southern gate of the city, 
where each must proceed alone to his place of execution. And 
so, accompanied by a small band of armed soldiery, they traverse 
for the last time the streets of the Eternal City, discoursing of 
heavenly things beyond the ken of other mortals. About three 
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minutes’ walk outside the Porta Ostiensis along the road that 
leads to the harbor town there is a little chapel where Peter and 
Paul took leave of one another. We also shall here look our 
last upon Paul, and shall join the small cortege that makes its way 
up the long winding road to the Janiculum. On the spot where 
now stands the church of San Pietro in Montorio, they halt and 
the hole is dug in the ground for the cross. Peter, realizing the 
manner of his approaching death, while he rejoices that the same 
fate has been chosen for him as was meted out to his Lord, never- 
theless, in the full knowledge of his all too human weaknesses and 
the memory of his two defections, counts himself unworthy to die 
with head erect as did the Master, and he entreats his captors to 
invert the cross. We will draw the curtain over this painful 
scene, trusting that the angel of Death will not be long in coming 
now.” And before the aching eyes close, perhaps there may come 
up before them a vision of another evening, the evening of the 
great Tragedy, when the Savior, with the shadow of Calvary al- 
ready upon Him, could yet concern Himself for the least deserv- 
ing of His followers: “Simon, Simon, behold! Satan hath 
desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat; but I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” 

No, surely his faith did not fail, and there on the very site 
where now Bramante’s exquisite little round temple adorns the 
court of the church, Simon Peter paid the supreme debt of his life. 
Reverently the disciples at nightfall took up the body and buried 
it along the outer wall of Caligula’s great Circus on the Vatican. 
The Caesars with their pleasures and their cruelties are but mem- 
ories now, and their habitations are shapeless mounds of stone. 
But the greatest ecclesiastical pile in the world rises above the 
grave of the humble fisherman from Galilee, and beneath the 
towering Baldacchino under the mighty dome, eighty-nine ever 
burning lamps guide our footsteps ad linuna A postolorum 
“Thou art Peter, and on this Rock I will build my church, 
and I will give thee the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

2In the church of S. M. in Trastevere, near the side door is a marble block 
fet into the wall. It bears the imprint of the feet of the angels who are said 


to have stood by the cross until Peter’s spirit had flown. The block was 
probably a discarded piece that lay on that spot. 
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AGRICULTURE AND COUNTRY-LIFE IN LATIN 
LITERATURE 


By Harry E. WepEcK 
Seward Park High School 
New York City 


We are after all, fundamentally —if we discard our super- 
ficial sophistication —of the earth, chthonic. “When Adam 
delved”’ is not a mere platitude grown meaningless, and certainly 
Thomas Hardy or Knut Hamsun or George Sand must have felt 
the magnetic pull of the things of the soil. We live in a circle, 
and though we may temporarily desert our Mother Earth, her 
final call is too appealing, too much a part of our very being, for 
us to be able to spurn it. ‘Earth to earth” is the primal, univer- 
sal law. 

There is, therefore, nothing surprising in finding that a land 
like Italy, richly overgrown with trailing vines and warm with 
crops, shouts paeans to the greater glory of its soil. Rome, 
nutrix hominum genetrixque deorum, as Rutilius the wanderer 
calls it, after all owed its greatness to the spread and domination 
of that small shepherd colony on Tiber’s banks. It is, however, 
significant from one point of view, in that these eulogies and 
glorifications occur so frequently, so regularly, and so persistently 
throughout Latin literature. It is not sufficient for one genera- 
tion to accept the chanted glories of its own land. It must do so 
itself, of its own volition, in its own special manner. The Renais- 
sance, that outburst of intellectual enthusiasm, recognized this 
large mass of agricultural matter that appears in Latin, and 
acknowledged it by the Venice edition of the Scriptores de Re 
Rustica in 1472. 

That old, primitive, narrow, provincial Cato loved his herds 
and flocks and country villa, but not with an idealistic love that 
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linked the soil with the harmony of the earth’s motion, or with 
the divine mysteries of creation. He loved it as a prosaic farmer 
loves his land, as the French peasant proprietor may love it, for 
the living it gives him, and for the profit he may derive from it. 
Listen to Cato’s very practical injunctions to the vilicus, the farm 
steward: Haec erunt vilict officia . . . Iniussu domini 
credat nemini. ‘These are the steward’s duties: He is to trust 
no one unless his master tells him so. “Never a borrower or a 
lender be.”” Don’t loan anyone seeds, ground grain, spelt, wine, 
or oil. Semen, cibaria, far, vinum, oleum mutuum dederit nemi- 
ni. Haruspicem, augurem, hariolum, chaldaeum ne quem con- 
sulisse velit. Don’t day-dream. Stick to your task. Don’t think 
of going to the soothsayer, the seer, the medium, the fortune- 
teller, or the astrologer. Early to rise and last a-bed. Primus 
cubitu surgat: postremus cubitum eat. Look after your oxen, 
and keep a sharp eye on them. Boves maxima diligentia curatos 
habeto. ‘That is what a sound, business-like farmer enjoins upon 
hismen. Cato’s De Re Rustica is, in fact, the farmers’ Almanac, 
a guidebook to the treatment of cattle and the care of crops and 
fields (not forgetting the quaint and homely remedies, like the 
specific against rheumatic ailments: huat, hanat, ista, pista, sista). 
He is bluff and colloquial, a prototype of Hardy’s Wessex peas- 
ants. 

Vergil’s Georgics, of course, are more in the manner of the 
eighteenth-century pastorals, with a touch of Spenser’s allegori- 
cal, idyllic country scenes, and not at all in the class of the rough, 
rude Piers the Plowman. The farmyard, the picturesque back- 
ground of “tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and herd,’ fades 
off gradually, to give place to brooding reflection on the eternal 
struggle between Man and Nature, to the passion to pierce 
through things, rerum cognoscere causas. And this remains true, 
I believe, in spite of the fact that in his Georgics Vergil is con- 
sidered as the mouthpiece of Augustus, the land reformer. The 
formal details of managing herds and training vines and gather- 
ing honey are to Vergil subsidiary to his loving contemplation of 
the wandering starry beacons, the complexities of the Zodiac, and 
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his probing into the arcana of Nature. For certainly his in- 
clinations leaned towards a cosmic teleology rather than to the 
circumscribed daily routine of farm life. Even as a boy, it will 
be remembered, he rejected the turgidity of rhetoric, and even 
poetry, for philosophy: 

Ite hinc, inanes, ite rhetorum ampullae. 

Nos ad beatos vela mittimus portus, 

Magni petentes docta dicta Sironis. 


Varro, however, Vergil’s predecessor, is in the direct tradition 
of Cato, and his three books De Re Rustica go into the minutiae 
of farm management and stock-raising with zest, and are withal 
not devoid of humor. ‘Then, with quite regular frequency, there 
appear at intervals writers who extol the charms and the simple 
pleasure of farm life in more or less poetic prose, and even go to 
the extent of breaking into verse, also more or less poetic. This 
thread of continuity, that links the Romans closely to their soil, 
that makes even a Carthaginian-born Roman praise Italian rural 
life, runs right through the Golden Age, through Nero’s bloody 
reign, and far into that Silver Age that heralds the breaking up 
of the old classical language into so many romantic tongues. 

Celsus the encyclopedist, for example, devoted a section of his 
work to agriculture, of which he wrote in five books, and it must 
have been sound and of value, as Columella mentions him occa- 
sionally, and with respect. The elder Pliny, too, belongs to the 
same class of compilers. 

Columella, on the other hand, in his treatise intended as a 
manual for negotiosi agricolae, clothes his rustic prose in quite a 
graceful garb, while in one book, dealing with gardening, he took 
Vergil’s hint and burst into metre. He follows in the footsteps of 
his master, sideret Maronis, and though plagiarism and imitation 
are rampant, he shows a love for his subject. Spring, for in- 
stance, is described in lines that recall the Pervigilinim Veneris 
(ver novum, ver tam canorum, vere natus orbis est) and Thom- 
son’s Seasons: 


Quin et odoratis messis iam floribus instat : 
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iam ver purpureum, iam versicoloribus anni 
fetibus alma parens pingi sua tempora gaudet. 


Calpurnius Siculus, in his Eclogues, is rather an arm-chair 
farmer, not even a gentleman farmer, but an agricultural philo- 
sophe de cabinet, and his descriptions smack of poring over Ver- 
gil’s graceful bucolic formalities, rather than of rough, country 
husbandry. He too must play the shepherd who stands amazed 
at the glory of the Emperor Nero, just as Vergil hymns the 
divinity of Augustus: 

conspeximus illum 
longius, ac, nisi me visus decepit, in uno 
et Martis vultus et Apollinis esse putatur. — 7, 82. 

He apes Vergil again and again. His rustic descriptions are 
sheer Vergilian in manner, and perhaps we may suspect a literary, 
more than a heart-felt affection for his subject. Meliboeus, Cory- 
don, and Amyntas are having a singing match; and throughout 
their alternating strophes there are more or less conventional 
descriptions of the country, trees and fields, and the daily labors 
of the herdsmen: 

Meliboeus : — i, potius glandis rubicundaque collige corna, 
duc ad mulctra greges et lac venale per urbem 

non tacitus porta. Quid enim tibi fistula reddet, 

quo tutere famem? 


“You must milk your herds. Piping lays on windy reeds will 
not bring you any gain, my Corydon.” Certainly, their rivalry 
in song is of much more concern than care of the flock, although 
Corydon admits: 
vellit nam saepius aurem 
invida Paupertas et dicit: ‘ovilia cura.’ 


Calpurnius did, however, take a modicum of interest in the up- 
lands and the farm, if only vicariously, in spite of Scaliger’s 
statement that the third eclogue is “merum rus.” But that is true 
only in the sense in which Zola’s La Terre may be said to be rep- 
resentative. 

There were less literary lights. Someone had to do the spade- 
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work, and the Agrimensores, mostly under Domitian, are mere 
technical writers on surveying and kindred subjects, hack-writers, 
Grub-Street reporters, but useful, like Hyginus, Agennius, Urbi- 
cus and Siculus, Flaccus, and Frontinus, some of whose fragments 
of the gromatica are still extant. 

Late in the third century appears Nemesianus of Carthage, 
who is, of course, the wmbra of Calpurnius, if it is not a case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde with these two names. Entire lines, 
indeed, are common to both poets, and this fact, together with 
the inclusion of Calpurnius and of Nemesianus in one manuscript, 
is responsible for the earlier attribution of all the eclogues to 
Calpurnius. The four eclogues of Nemesianus are merely varia- 
tions of the usual themes: the rivalry of the herdsmen, their 
song contests, and appropriate praise of Bacchus. The descrip- 
tions of rural scenes are in the conventionalized mould, like the 
nature-touches in the Cynegetica. Other occasional pieces of bu- 
colics are extant, some amounting to only a few lines, while others 
are complete eclogues. Ausonius in the fourth century is alive to 
the pleasures of the country. Certainly he heralds that douceur 
angevine of du Ballay in his address to his villa: 

fons propter puteusque brevis, tum purus et amnis: 
naviger hic refluus me vehit ac revehit. 

Asmenius, about half a century later, gives a whisper of Ten- 
nyson in his garden description : 

Apes susurro murmurant gratae levi, 
cum summa florum vel novos rores legunt. 


fecunda vitis coniuges ulmos gravat 
textasque inumbrat pampinis harundines. 


Even the Venerable Bede, of whom we usually think in connec- 
tion with his Ecclesiastical History, wrote an eclogue entitled 
“Conflictus Veris et Hiemis.” 

The brief and rapid survey we have made should furnish 
sufficient evidence that Man’s original occupation, and the inti- 
macy between Man and his alma genetrix, to adapt the Lucretian 
phrase, were far from neglected among the Romans; were, in- 
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deed, like a design woven into the very woof of their history and 
its reflection in their literature through Tibullus, Propertius and 
Ovid, Cicero, Horace, and Statius. To the earlier writers, like 
Cato and Varro, the appeal of agriculture and of country-life is 
practical. They are not vividly aware of the joy in the fields 
and of natural beauty. They have not yet developed consciously 
any aesthetic ideal. But the later writers in prose and in verse 
deliberately and joyously dwell on the pleasures of the country- 
side, the charm and interest of the outdoor life. 








CICERO, AND THE RELIGION OF HIS DAY 





Eu Epwarp Burriss 
Washington Square College 
New York University 


Cicero was one of a group of Romans, who, while they had 
little or no faith in the religion of the state, believed that a Su- 
preme Being was at work in the world; and they were willing, 
in outward show, to temporize with the traditional religion, for 
purposes of political and social expediency. There were people 
in Rome who held that the current religious beliefs were the in- 
ventions of these men, working in the interests of the republic.’ 
When Cicero, in his speeches, ascribes some good fortune of the 
state to Jupiter and the immortal gods,’ it is not to be supposed 
that he always has before him the effect of his words on his hear- 
ers, although this, as we know, was often the case; but, rather, 
that he has in mind a Divine Power, not unlike our own God. 

Gaius Cotta, the interlocutor, in Cicero’s De Natura Deorum, 
representing the Academic, and hence Cicero’s own view, is a 
pontiff ; yet he suggests that he has doubts concerning the exist- 
ence of the gods; * that it is strange that one haruspex can check 
his laughter, when he sees a brother haruspex.* Despite this 
tendency, in his private thinking, to doubt, he remarks that, in 
religious matters, he obeys the Chief Pontiff and not the phil- 
osophers. 

After Cicero’s departure into exile, in 58 B.c., his arch-enemy, 
Publius Clodius, brought about the destruction by fire of Cicero’s 

1 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 1, 16, 42. 

2 Cf. In Catilinam, 1, 13, 33. 

3 De Natura Deorum, 1, 9, 22. 


4 Tbid., 1, 26, 71. This saying is first ascribed to Cato the Elder. Cf. De 
Divinatione, 2, 24, 51. 
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magnificent home on the Palatine, and consecrated on the spot a 
shrine and image to Liberty, Cicero tells us® with withering 
sarcasm that the image was that of a meretrix of Tanagra. On 
his return to Rome, Cicero appeared before the college of pontiffs 
to contest the legality of the consecration, and to effect the restor- 
ation of the house. He warns the priests, however,’ that, if 
Clodius succeeds in defending his own abominable works as tri- 
bune of the people by appealing to religion, a new religious system 
must be sought; but if, on the contrary, the actions of Clodius 
are declared void, the forefathers of the Romans showed consum- 
mate wisdom in choosing such honorable men as their priests. 
Cicero is here placing the religious system of his day on trial; 
and he has faith to believe that it will not fail. To fail in this 
case would be a blow at the foundation of the state, whose inter- 
ests religion, to his seeming, should subserve. 

After the rebuilding of his house, by order of the senate and 
with the authority of the pontiffs, prodigies were announced near 
Rome: a roaring and clashing of arms. The haruspices were 
consulted and replied that holy places had been desecrated. Clo- 
dius, with proud arrogance, declared’ that Cicero’s house was 
intended ; for was it not sacrilege to destroy his shrine of Lib- 
erty? Cicero, in the senate the following day, threw,* with great 
bitterness, the charge of desecration into the teeth of Clodius 
himself, stoutly maintaining, that, if there was the slightest doubt 
in the minds of anyone that the prodigies had nothing to do with 
his rebuilt house, he would submit to the will of the gods reverent- 
ly; that he had for religion a feeling of regard which had been 
handed down to him from his ancestors. 

The fact that Clodius, who, dressed in the attire of a woman, 
had profaned the ceremonies of Bona Dea — ceremonies which no 
man was allowed to behold — could make religion serve his own 
selfish ends, shows to what depths religion at Rome was capable 

5 De Domo Sua, 43, 111. 

6 Tbid., 1, 1-2. 


7 De Haruspicum Responso, 5, 8. 
8 Ibid., 5, 11. 
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of descending. That Julius Caesar, the head of the Roman state 
religion, was an atheist, and that Cicero wrote the De Divinatione 
to disprove the very augural art he professed to practice, is suffi- 
cient comment on the religion of the times. Varro might seek 
to show how necessary the state religion was; he might wish to 
cleanse it from the immorality of Greek myth; he might seek to 
reconcile old gods with a new philosophy; Cicero might defend 
religion on the grounds of political expediency; and, at a later 
date, Augustus might strive to revive it and instil new life into 
it; yet Roman religion was destined to fall before the inroads of 
emotional oriental cults, astrology, and the philosophical systems 
of the Greeks; and these, in their turn, were to succumb to Chris- 
tianity and the greater soul-satisfaction it offered. 

Despite his religious disbelief, Cicero always speaks of religion 
with the deepest respect; and he praises the wisdom of the old 
Romans in making it possible for the same men to have charge of 
religious as well as state matters.° The pontiffs, who are the 
judges in Pro Domo Sua, in Cicero’s belief, are men of character, 
wisdom, and dignity, men on whom the state can rely.*° Cicero 
scouts the idea that any priest would stoop to make a decision in 
religious matters, save on the basis of religious law.*' Rome is 
mistress of the world because she has been reverent towards the 
gods.’* Though in many things foreign nations surpass the 
Romans, the Romans excel in their zeal for the ceremonies of 
religion.’* The state was the first love of Cicero, and, if re- 
ligion could serve the state, Cicero was willing to obey the laws 
of religion. 

While Cicero in his orations, intended as they are to produce a 
definite effect on his hearers, is conventional in his religious utter- 
ance, this is far from true in his philosophical essays, written in 
the evening of his years. In the Tusculan Disputations** he 

® Pro Domo Sua, 1, 1. 

10 Tbid., 2, 3. 

11 Jbid., 2, 4. 

12 De Natura Deorum, 2, 3, 8. 


13 [bid., 2, 3, 8. 
141, 6, 10-11. 
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derides belief in Hades. Lucretius, as we know, gnashes at the 
popular belief in the underworld.** Cicero, who at every turn 
has a thrust for the Epicureans of his day, makes sport ** of the 
presumption of the Epicureans that their philosophy can rid men 
of the fear of Hades, when there is no old woman so credulous 
as to believe such tales. 

Lucretius, unlike Cicero, was unwilling to temporize with the 
religion of his day. Man, according to him, seeing so many 
things happening in the sky and on earth which he cannot explain, 
ascribes them to some divine agency.’* To say that the gods, 
through their divine will, have established the nature of things, is 
sheer folly. The world is not divine in its inception, because it 
is so full of defects: useless rocks and vast swamps, withering 
heat, snow, hurricanes, disease, and death.*® If Jupiter is re- 
sponsible for the lightnings, why does he not smite those who 
have committed some great sin, instead of striking the innocent ? *° 
He archly sneers at the people who strew the path of Magna 
Mater and her priests with bronze and gold and roses.** These 
are the questionings of the sceptic, and they are a reflection of the 
scepticism of many thinking people in Rome, who were becoming 
conscious of two things: first, sin, and second, that their gods 
were not always on the side of the righteous. 

Modern writers on the subject of religion are fond of giving 
definitions of religion,” failing to realize that religion is beyond 
all definition, Gilbert Murray, in his Four Stages of Greek Re- 
ligion, refuses to define it.** Cicero, in De Inventione,** has 
given us a definition of religion, which runs as follows: Religio 
est, quae superioris cuiusdam naturae, quam divinam vocant, 

15 Cf. De Rerum Natura, 1, 102-111. 

16 Tusculanae Disputationes, 1, 21, 48. 

17 De Rerum Natura, 1, 151-154. 

18 [bid., 5, 157-165. 

19 Tbid., 5, 195-221. 

20 [bid., 6, 387-395. 

21 [bid., 2, 626-628. 

22 See Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People, pp. 7-9. 

23P, 18. 

242, 53, 161. 
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curam caerimoniamque adfert. Three elements are present in 
this definition: (1) the acknowledgment of a Being superior to 
man; (2) the necessity of coming into right relations with that 
Being, through proper ceremonies; (3) a feeling of regard for 
the Being thus worshipped —a definition which should satisfy 
the most exacting. 

It has been the mode of scholars, since the time of Mommsen, 
to deny affection on the part of the worshipping Roman for the 
object of his worship. There is a passage in Cicero’s Parti- 
tiones * which tends to disprove this view, where Cicero, writing 
about the feelings which prompt men, says that they are moved 
by affection for the gods, the state, and their parents. Again, in 
De Natura Deorum,” he tells us that pietas, sanctitas, and religio 
are offered to the gods by men, pure atque caste, as he phrases it; 
and that if the gods have no interest in the affairs of men, the wor- 
ship of men is unreasonable. 

All statesmen lay stress on the sanctity of the home and its 
necessity for the preservation of the state. Cicero is no excep- 
tion. ‘The home, to him, is the holiest place in the world; here 
are one’s altars, hearths, home gods, sacred rites. The home 
is a sanctuary from which no one can force another without com- 
mitting sacriledge.*”” The reverence in which the home was held 
is shown in Cicero’s defense of Deiotarus, king of Galatia, who 
had been accused by his grandsons of having made an attempt to 
assassinate Caesar while the latter was visiting him in his palace. 
Cicero undertook the defense, saying ** that unless Caesar were 
mad, he could not even have suspected that anyone would have 
committed the crime of murdering a guest-friend, within sight of 
his home gods. In De Officiis,”® Cicero instructs his son in the 
duties of the various relationships of life and lays great stress on 
the necessity of blood relations’ using the same religious forms 
and having the same places of burial. 

25 16, 56. 

261, 2, 3. 

27 Pro Domo Sua, 41. 


28 Pro Deiotaro, 5. 
29], 17. 
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At the time when Cicero delivered his speech for the restoration 
of his home, he claimed to be incurious with regard to the esoteric 
lore of the priests ; *° but after he had been made augur in 53 B.c. 
by Pompey and Hortensius, to fill the place left vacant by the 
death of Crassus,** he addressed himself with zest to mastering 
the arcana of the augural college.** 

It may not be out of place to set against the attitudes of Cicero 
and Lucretius toward the religion of their day that of Julius 
Caesar. Caesar plumed himself on his descent from the gods.** 
In the funeral speech eulogizing his aunt Julia, he claimed that 
on her mother’s side she was descended from kings, and that on 
her father’s side she was of the lineage of the gods.** As.a mere 
boy, Caesar had been a priest of Jupiter; but he had forfeited this 
office in consequence of his refusal to obey Sulla’s command to 
divorce his wife, Cornelia.** The office of Pontifex Maximus 
he secured through bribery; and it is recorded that, on the morn- 
ing of the election, he kissed his mother goodbye saying that he 
. would not return home except as head of the Roman state re- 
ligion.** Servilius Isauricus and Lutatius Catulus were also 
candidates for the honor, and the latter, according to the story, 
offered Caesar a handsome sum of money to withdraw his can- 
didacy.**’ Having been by birth akin with the gods, having 
served the greatest of-them all as a boy-priest, and having held 
the office of Chief Pontiff, one would naturally expect Julius 
Caesar to have some regard for the religion he professed to 
serve; but such seems to have been far from the truth; for we 
read that when he had once projected some undertaking, not even 
religion deterred him from carrying it out.** For example, when 
Caesar was on the point of departure against Scipo and Juba, a 

80 Pro Domo Sua, 15, 39. 

81 Cicero, Second Philippic, 4. 

82 Cf. E. G. Sihler, Cicero of Arpinum, p. 257. 

33 Velleius Paterculus, 2, 41, 1. 

84 Suetonius, Julius, 6, 1. 

85 Ibid., 1, 1-2. 

86 [bid., 1, 13. 


87 Plutarch, Caesar, 7. 
88 Suetonius, Julius, 59. 
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victim which was being sacrificed escaped; yet Caesar did not 
postpone his departure for a moment.** It does not seem so strange 
that Caesar should pilfer treasures from Gallic temples; but it is 
astonishing that he would rob the Capitol of three thousand 
pounds of gold and replace it with an equal weight of gilded 
bronze.*° 

While Caesar was not superstitious with regard to most omens, 
prodigies, and the like (for we remember that he neglected the 
warnings of Spurinna and the omens from the victims slain be- 
fore he went to the senate and death),** yet, Suetonius says, 
that he had a horse whose cloven hoofs were like the feet of a 
man; and, since the soothsayers had prophesied that its master 
should rule the world, he raised it with great care; that he alone 
rode it; and that he afterwards dedicated a statue of the horse in 
front of the temple of Venus Genetrix. Again while he was 
quaestor in Farther Spain, he seems to have been perturbed by 
a dream in which he imagined that he had done violence to his 
mother. Interpreters spurred his hope of becoming ruler of the 
world, by representing the earth as the mother of his dream.“ 
It was quite fitting, then, that one who traced his origin from the 
gods should return to the gods at death. Augustus celebrated 
games in honor of Caesar, during which a comet shone for seven 
days; and it was believed to be the soul of the deified Julius.“ 

What was the attitude of the people toward the state religion, 
during this period of protest and disbelief on the part of the upper 
classes? Though they doubtless shared in the scepticism of their 
leaders, and turned to the various new cults of the day for com- 
fort, there is reason to believe that large numbers were faithfully 
worshipping the gods of their fathers. The very fact that Ci- 
cero, in his speeches, could appeal to the religious feelings of his 
hearers necessitates the presence of religious feeling in their 


89 Ibid., 59. 
40 [bid., 54, 2-3. 
41 [bid., 81, 2. 
42 Ibid., 61. 

48 [bid., 7, 2. 
44 Ibid., 76, 1. 
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hearts; again, that Lucretius attacked religion so passionately, 
is, in itself, an indication of the hold which religion had on the 
people. Lucretius mentions *° bronze statues whose right hands 
have been worn away by the kisses of the passers-by. Again, 
Lucretius complains *° that, even in his day, fear of the gods com- 
pels men to build new temples to the gods and to crowd them on 
holy days; that to turn to a stone for worship, to draw near to 
the altar, to prostrate themselves on the ground and stretch forth 
the palms of the hands to the gods, to sprinkle the altars with 
blood, is not pietas. Criminals who have been exiled from home, 
sacrifice to the spirits of the dead, and, in times of adversity, turn 
their thoughts more keenly to religion.*’ He mentions men who 
sprinkle the altars with the blood of sacrifice and offer gifts, that 
their wives may be prolific; “ the pilot in time of storm makes 
vows to appease the gods; but all in vain, for, despite his vows, 
the ship is often sent to destruction.*® Against all this we must 
set the indubitable fact that the desecration of sacred things was 
common in Rome, Cotta, in De Natura Deorum,*® remarks that 
by the Egyptians more regard is paid to the crocodile, the ibis, 
and the cat, than the Romans pay to their most holy temples and 
images; that rifling of temples is nothing unusual. Again, we 
read in the same work that the nobles have been remiss in augural 
matters, and that the auspices are scorned, and that the mere shell 
of form is observed; even wars are conducted without the aus- 
pices. 

J. B. Carter, in The Religion of Numa (p. 144), suggests that 
Lucretius’ poem may possibly have been helpful to the old Roman 
religion. “Superstition,” he writes, “is a parasite which lives on 
scepticism, and with the killing of the parasite scepticism some- 
times dies as well; and it is open to question whether Lucretius’ 
book was not of considerable service in the cause of religion.” 

45 De Rerum Natura, 1, 316-319. 

46 Tbid., 5, 1164-1203. 

47 Tbid., 3, 53-54. 

48 Tbid., 4, 1236-1239. 


49 Ibid., 5, 1222-1232. 
50], 29, 81-82. 
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Certainly, the De Rerum Natura, written by an aristocrat, had no 
appreciable influence on the masses in Rome; and we much ques- 
tion the ability of his great poem to stem the ebbing tide of the 
already moribund religion, when the brilliant revival, inaugurated 
at a later day by Augustus, failed ultimately so to do. 




















Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be 
sent direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III] 


CICERO, PRO ARCHIA AND HORACE, EPISTLES 
II, 1, 223 ff 


When Cicero delivered the oration for Archias he apologized for 
its literary character ; and it is plain that the facts of the case at law 
are subordinated to the praise of poetry. Numerous resemblances 
between it and the conclusion of Horace’s first epistle of the second 
book tempt one to think that Horace had the oration in mind, if not 
at hand, as he wrote. Certain slight resemblances cited, which might 
be insignificant by themselves, gain point from other similarities in 
their respective contexts. Italics indicate the use of even the same 
words by the two. 

Cicero: “Have many great personages been at pains to leave 
statues and likenesses, replicas not of their minds but of their bodies, 
and shall we not much rather prefer to leave a model of our judg- 
ments and virtues expressed and finished with the greatest genius?” 
— 12, 30. 

Horace: “No better expressed are features by bronze statues, 
than by the poet’s work do the characters and minds of famous men 
become apparent.” — 248 ff. 

Cicero (after speaking of Alexander’s patronage of poets): “We 
saw Sulla in a gathering of people, when a poor poet had tossed up 
from the crowd a little scroll, because he had written an epigram on 
Sulla in it (just some verses with every other one a little longer than 
the rest), at once order a reward to be assigned him, but on condition 
that he should write no more.” — 10, 25. 

Horace: Pleasing to Alexander the great king was that Choerilus, 
who in return for unpolished and badly conceived verses put down to 
his account royal coins of Philip.” — 232 ff. 

Cicero speaks of the industry of the poor poet (10, 25), Horace of 
his industry and officiousness (260 ff). Cicero complains that Me- 
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tellus listened to versifiers producing something stupid and provincial 
(10, 26) ; Horace would blush to be presented with a stupid gift of 
song (267). Cicero quotes Sulla’s joke at the poor poet’s expense 
(10, 25) ; Horace (237 f) speaks of a “ridiculous poem.” 

Similarly, in line with Cicero’s contrast of natura sine doctrina 
and sine natura doctrina with a combination of native ability and 
training (7, 15), Horace writes in the Ars Poetica (409 ff.), “I don’t 
see the good of study without a rich vein of talent or of talent un- 
trained ; to such an extent does each call for the other.” 

The verbal correspondences and resemblances may be summarized 
thus : 


Cicero Horace 
magnus ille Alexandro (10, 24) Alexandro regi magno (232) 
Carus fuit Africano superiori noster Gratus Alexandro regi magno fuit ille 
Ennius (9, 22; cf. 3, 6 & 9, 19) (232) 
expressam (12, 30) expressi (248) 
animorum (12, 30) animi (249) 
sedulitatem (10, 25) sedulitas (260) 
pingue (10, 26) pingui (267) 
revocatum (“encored,” 8, 18) irrevocati (“not encored,” 223) 


Professor Fiske, in his comparison of the Orator and the Ars 
Poetica in “Harvard Studies” XXXV, does not concern himself with 
verbal resemblances. Such resemblances however, extending thus 
even to a non-technical work of Cicero’s, may well afford collateral 
evidence of importance in such studies as his. 

CrypE Murty 
NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THE NERVII AND THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


I have always been much interested in Caesar’s description of the 
barricades set up by the Nervii to impede the progress of enemy 
cavalry (B.G. II, 17). I did not know until recently that such bar- 
ricades had been used in America. 

As I was driving southward along the road from Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, towards the Cape Cod Canal, I noticed a grove in which 
there were some curiously misshapen trees. Some months after- 
ward I found this explanation in Old Plymouth Trails by Winthrop 
Packard: 


As you go southward (from Plymouth) you find traces of an ancient type 
of fencing that I have not seen elsewhere. It may have been a hedgemaker’s 
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trick, brought from the old country. The cape pioneers slashed young white 
oaks (cf. Caesar teneris arboribus incisis atque inflexis) growing along the 
road margin, bent them, say two feet above the ground, without severing, and 
laid them level, the tops bound tight with withes to the next trunk. Thus 
they had a fence that would restrain cattle and that grew stouter as the years 
went by. You find these trees growing thus today, their trunks a foot or two 
in diameter, bending at right angles just above the ground and stretching 
horizontally, while what were once limbs now grow trunks from the grotesque 
butt. A remnant of fence like this along an almost obliterated trail in an 
ancient wood gives a hobgoblin character to the place. 

All of which is merely one more illustration of the proverb, “All 
that happens, happens again, and has happened before.” 

WittiaM E. Sours 

WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 
WILBRAHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


A CYCLE IN IDEAS ABOUT PRAYER 

In The Atlantic Monthly for August, 1924 (pages 163-167), there 
appeared a remarkable article on Prayer by Professor Kirsopp Lake. 
He takes the position that requests for material blessings are entirely 
out of place in prayer. He cites among absurd petitions those asking 
the Deity to make the weather to order or to arrest the course of dis- 
ease and to stay the hand of death. Three significant sentences are as 
follows: “To past generations prayer meant primarily the process of 
petition to God by which He was induced to do otherwise than He 
would have done if prayer had not been used” (163).— “The laws 
of life — which is the Will of God — are not changed in their work- 
ing by prayer, sacrifice, or fasting” (164).— “For I do not believe 
that the religion of to-morrow will have any more place for petition 
than it will have for any other form of magic” (164). 

Professor Lake’s views, as he himself is well aware, have been 
anticipated by the thinking men of antiquity. 

When, as a proof that the gods heard the pleas of those who were 
storm-tossed at sea, Diagoras was shown votive tablets of persons 
who had escaped, he called attention to the fact that the fate of the 
victims of storms was never commemorated on tablets. Naturally 
he was called “atheist” (Cicero, De Natura Rerum, 3, 89). Lucretius 
(5, 1226-1232) notes how futile it is for the skipper to try to stay the 
force of the storm by prayer. 

The Ajax of Homer is devout, but the Ajax of Sophocles (Ajaz, 
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758-777), though not denying the value of petition, prefers to trust 
to valor rather than to petition in order to win victories. In reply to 
the urging of his father to fight with the help of heaven, he protests: 
“Father, with the help of gods e’en a man of nought might win the 
mastery; but I, even without their aid, trust to bring that glory 
within my grasp” (Jebbs’ translation). Of course this was the worst 
kind of hybris. 

Cyrus the Elder was taught by his father that it was impious for 
a man who had never learned to ride a horse to pray for victory in a 
cavalry battle, or for a man who did not know how to handle a rudder 
to pray to save ships in an emergency (Xen., Cyrop., 1.6.6). Both 
of them would doubtless have believed that the gods were on the side 
of the heaviest battalions, to the extent that the heaviest battalions 
represented initiative and industry. Osds 8& tois doyotow ov 
nmagiotatat, says a fragment of an unknown author (Nauck, Tragi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta*, Adespota, No. 527). 

Hesiod (Works and Days, 465-469) exhorts the husbandman to 
pray for a rich harvest, but it is noticeable that the hand of the hus- 
bandman is to be upon the plow, and his goad is to be falling upon 
the backs of his oxen. Vergil (Georgics, 1, 133-146) represents Zeus 
as seeing that the abundance of the Golden Age was not good for 
man and as changing the situation so that enterprise arising from 
need would be the condition of existence and progress. One of many 
Greek versions of “God helps them that help themselves” is: “The 
gods sell us all blessings in exchange for work” (Epicharmus in Xen., 
Mem., 2, 1, 20). 

Socrates commended the Spartans for refraining from making 
specific requests of the gods and for contenting themselves with the 
general entreaty that the gods should grant them what was best for 
the good (Plato, Alcibiades II, 148 C). As for Socrates himself, he 
prayed simply that the gods would give to him the things they knew 
to be best for him, and held that to pray for money or power or 
similar things was like praying for an opportunity to gamble or to 
fight a battle, or for other things the issue of which was uncertain 
(Xen., Mem., 1, 3, 2). 

Perhaps no higher ideal of prayer was ever expressed in antiquity 
than that of Epictetus (Schenkl’s edition, pp. 479-480) : “In praying 
to the divine powers ask for divine things, free from fleshly or earthly 
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circumstance” (Farnell’s translation in The Evolution of Religion, 
p. 205). 

Numerous passages might be quoted to show how similar to Pro- 
fessor Lake’s views are those of the independent thinkers of antiquity, 
which likewise found it impossible to gain popular approval. 

EucENE S. McCartNey 
University oF MIcuIcan 


CATO AND WOTTON 


Cato’s definition of an orator, “Orator est vir bonus peritus 
dicendi,” was famous in ancient times and has been often quoted and 
discussed in more modern days. Its connection with another equally 
famous definition of an orator in the sense of “ambassador” seems 
to have escaped notice. 

In 1604 Sir Henry Wotton was appointed by King James as the 
first English ambassador (Orator Regis) to Venice. He set out over- 
land through France and Germany to his new post. At Augsburg he 
wrote for one of his friends a jesting definition of his office that was 
soon to cause some scandal. It was written in Latin: “Legatus est 
Vir bonus, peregre missus ad mentiendum Reipub. causa.” ‘The point 
of this, of course, becomes fully apparent only when it is translated 
into English: “An ambassador is a good man sent to lie abroad for 
the good of his country.” To this Wotton subscribed himself “Hen- 
ricus Wotonius, Serenissimi Angliae, Scotiaec, et Hiberniae Regis 
Orator primus ad Venetos.” 

Much of the fun of this has been lost by failure to note that this 
definition of an orator or legatus is intended as a parody on Cato’s 
description of another sort of orator. The stern Cato himself would 
have been astonished and scandalized at such a twisting of his words. 

Joun D. REA 
Miami UNIVERSITY, 
OxrorpD, OHIO 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, 
Mass., for territory covered by the Associations of New England and the 
Atlantic States; Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; George Howe, the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for the South- 
eastern States; A. T. Walker, the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, the University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, for the territory of the Association west of 
the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the Pacific 
Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. Roller, Franklin High School, 
Portland, Ore., and to Mr. Walter A. Edwards, Los Angeles High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is 
properly news — occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in 
faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. All news items should be 
sent to the associate editors named above.] 


Meeting of the Southern Section 

The Southern Section of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South will meet at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
on April 22, 23, and 24. The President of the Section is Professor 
Hubert McNeill Poteat, of Wake Forest College. The Program of 
the meeting is as follows: 


TuHursDAY, 8 P.M. 
Assembly Room, Farragut Hotel 
Address of Welcome — President H. A. Morcan. 
Address — Professor CHAates Knapp, Columbia University: “Cicero and 
Liberal Studies.” 
Informal social gathering. 
FRIDAY, 9 A.M. 
Ayres 217 
Miss Ciara BeELLe Senn, Phillips High School, Birmingham: “The Reviving 
Humanities.” 
Professor C. R. Harpinc, Davidson College: “The Importance of Syntax.” 
Professor ClypE Parr, Vanderbilt University: “Some Phases of Elision in 
the Latin Dactylic Hexameter.” 
Professor H. M. Tetrorp, Knoxville College: “St. Christopher’s Martyrdom.” 
Professor W. E. Katinowsk1, Judson College: “Neolithic Tombs Pertaining 
to Gallic Archaeology.” 
Professor Cuas, D. Matruews, Birmingham-Southern College: “The Place 
of Greek in the Study of Semitics.” 
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Professor Mary E. Camppeti, Agnes Scott College: “Comment on Aeneid 
8, 96.” 

Professor J. B. Gamer, Florida State College for Women: “A Larger Field 
for the Teacher of the Classics.” 


Fripay, 2:30 p.m. 
Ayres 217 
Miss SALwiE S. Loverace, Jefferson High School, Roanoke, Va.: “Detours in 
the Teaching of Latin.” 
Professor Heren H. Law, Meredith College: “The Agricola and the Eva- 
goras.” 
Professor Ernest Riepet, Tulane University: “Xenophon Dull?” 
Professor W1LL1AM G, PHELps, Centenary College: “Roman Emperor Wor- 
ship.” 
Professor E. Marion Smiru, Hollins College: “The Relation of Naucratis to 
its Hinterland.” 
Professor W. N. Tuomas, Howard College: “A Conversation between Horace 
and Maecenas.” 
Fripay, 6:30 p.m. 
A complimentary dinner will be tendered the members of the Association at 
the University Cafeteria. 


Fripay, 8:00 p.m. 


Ayres 217 
Professor A. W. McWuorter, University of Tennessee: “Antiphon’s First 
Speech.” 
Professor J. O. Lorserc, Washington and Lee University: “Graeco-Roman 
Comics.” 


Professor Epwin W. Bowen, Randolph-Macon College: “Roman Commerce 
under the Early Empire.” 
Professor CHaries E. Littie, Peabody College: “A Day at Alesia” (illus- 
trated). 
SATURDAY, 9 A.M. 
Ayres 217 


Professor E. L. Green, University of South Carolina: “A Gildersleeve Form- 
ula.” 

Miss Ruta Carroi., Hartsville High School, S. C.: “Devices for Making 
the Teaching of Latin More Interesting.” 

Professor R. B. Steere, Vanderbilt University: “Variation in the Latin Dac- 
tylic Hexameter.” 

Professor Wm. R. Wess, Jr., Webb School: “The Vocabulary and Syntax of 
First-Year Latin.” 

Professor Grorce B. Hussty, Maryville College: “Subdivisions in some of the 
Dialogues of Plato.” 
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California 

Los Angeles. — Roman costume, Roman food, Roman manners, 
and the language of ancient Rome were the rule of the day at the 
Los Angeles High School on the afternoon of January 15. The 
banqueting hall was crowded to its capacity and every guest was in 
high spirits, enjoying to the full the menu, both material and intellect- 
ual, provided by the Latin Cabinet, under the general direction of 
Miss Grace A. McPherron. The magister bibendi pronounced an 
invocation in Latin hexameters, various distinguished guests, Catiline, 
Cicero, Antony, Cleopatra, Principal Oliver, and others, uttered com- 
mendably amicable sentiments, at least partly understood by the 
eager audience, denatured wine was served by obsequious slaves, and 
the delightful program concluded with The Schoolboy’s Dream, show- 
ing a truly imperial and imperious Caesar and an extraordinarily 
diminutive and timid schoolboy. 


Students of Latin and of Roman history will cordially approve a 
step recently taken by the Los Angeles Board of Education, the pur- 
pose of which is to make more vivid the pupil’s understanding of life 
in ancient Rome. Accommodation is provided in a central building 
for a permanent exhibit illustrative of Roman life in all its phases. 
Here are found charts and pictures, models of ancient buildings, 
reproductions of ancient works of art; also armor, weapons, gar- 
ments, furniture, books, toys, vehicles, models of military engines. 
Mention should also be made of a life-sized mannikin with complete 
set of garments of all kinds, Greek and Roman, a recent importation 
from Germany. The collection of articles already available is very 
large and varied. A considerable portion of it is the work of pupils 
of the Franklin High School, but it is hoped, now that a central and 
easily accessible location is provided, that the young people in all the 
high schools will contribute articles of their own making. Thus 
models, garments, etc., of special excellence, made in one school, may 
attain a larger usefulness. 

It will be seen that the plan, while similar in many respects to that 
of the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers in Teachers College, 
differs somewhat from the latter. Miss Sabin’s Bureau seeks to be 
of special use to teachers. The Los Angeles Latin Centre, while full 
of suggestion for teachers, makes a special appeal to the pupils them- 
selves. The plan was formulated by Miss Josephine Abel, whose 
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Latin laboratory in the Franklin High School shows what can be 
done along this line. She is in charge of the Centre as now organized. 
But recognition should also be made of the cordial reception which 
her plan met at the hands of Superintendent Susan M. Dorsey, her- 
self a classical scholar. 


Illinois 

Chicago. — The winter meeting of the Chicago Classical Club for 
the year 1925-26, the thirty-seventh in its history, was held in the 
East Room of the Hotel La Salle, Saturday, February 13. 

The speaker at this meeting was Dr. W. A. Craigie, who chose as 
his topic “The Latinizing of English in the Sixteenth Century.” Dr. 
Craigie is professor of English at the University of Chicago. He 
was formerly professor of English at Oxford University, England, 
and one of the editors of the Oxford English Dictionary. 

Archibald W. Smalley is president of the club and Mary J. Moyni- 
han, 2225 N. Racine Avenue, is secretary-treasurer. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis. — The Classical Section of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association met in Indianapolis on October 22. The attendance 
was more than five hundred. The program of papers was as follows: 


MornING 
“Ovid at Tomi” —R. H. Coon, Associate Professor of Latin, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 
“General Language in the Junior High Schools in Richmond” — Hettie Elli- 
ott, Richmond. 
“Whither in Education.” — Evans Woollen, President, Fletcher Savings and 
Trust Company, Indianapolis. 
Business Meeting. 
AFTERNOON 
“Christus Parvulus” — A Morality Play, presented by pupils of Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School. 
“Latin Departmental Publication” — Julia LeClere Knox, Crawfordsville. 
Discussion led by Nelle M. Baldwin, Greenfield. 
“A Pedagogical and Psychological Basis for a Latin Course’ — Dr. E. B. de 
Sauzé, Director of Foreign Languages, Cleveland Public Schools, 


The officers elected for next year are: President, Josephine Lee, 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; Vice-President, H. U. Byrne, 
Normal High School, Terre Haute; Secretary, Mary Duncan, Prince- 
ton. 
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Iowa 

Iowa City. — Optimism and democracy were the keynotes at the 
eighth annual Conference of the Latin teachers of Iowa, which was 
held in Iowa City, February 12-13, 1926. Three sessions were held 
on Friday and two on Saturday, each being opened with the singing 
of Latin songs. 

Dean Gordon J. Laing, of the University of Chicago, gave three 
informing and inspiring addresses. “Oriental Cults in Rome” and 
“Buried Cities in North Africa” were illustrated. The third, “The 
Latin Teacher’s Background,” was a plea for an enrichment of every 
Latin teacher’s experience, especially by the study of Greek and the 
deepening of his control of the Latin field. On this occasion Dean 
Laing was in especially fine form, and flashes of wit scintillated from 
every sentence. 

Miss T. Jennie Green, Professor of Latin at the State Teachers 
College at Kirksville, Mo., read two thoughtful papers entitled “Some 
Suggestions in Essentials” and “Outside Activities.” The latter was 
a helpful presentation of various devices which not only arouse inter- 
est but also develop greater understanding of Latin. 

The Conference opened Friday morning with two Round Tables 
intended primarily for college and university teachers of the state and 
dealing with two topics: (a) “What kind of Latin students would 
the colleges and universities of lowa like to receive from the high 
schools?” and (b) “What is the prospect for Greek in Iowa?” As 
to the second question there seemed to be substantial reason for 
optimism, with reports of increased Greek classes everywhere. As to 
the first question the point of view most stressed was that it was desir- 
able to keep unmistakably in first place the primary objective of 
developing the ability to read and understand Latin. Secondary 
objectives must receive due attention but ought to be kept in a sub- 
sidiary relationship; in some quarters they have perhaps received too 
much attention in recent years. Professor Joseph S. Magnuson, at 
a later session, presented statistics from Iowa high schools for 1924- 
25 and 1925-26, which seemed to indicate that the current registra- 
tion in Latin is about 7% larger than last year. 

Dr. Frank J. Miller, Professor Emeritus at the University of Chi- 
cago and Visiting Professor at the State University of Iowa during 
the second semester and summer of 1925-26, read an interesting 
paper on “The Gift of Speech.” He denied that speech came as an 
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integral creation by the fiat of Mercury, and traced its slow genesis 
from primitive beginnings to fully developed thought-forms. 

Professor Franklin H. Potter read an article on the length of 
Aeneas’ stay in Carthage, and Professor Roy C. Flickinger delivered 
an illustrated lecture concerning his recent trip in Greece. Dr. Louisa 
V. Walker explained the use which she makes of some of Miss 
Sabin’s methods, and Professor Helen May Eddy, of the University 
High School, evaluated the standardized tests in Latin. 

Dean George F. Kay officially greeted the delegates at an informal 
dinner, and President Walter A. Jessup, who was honored with the 
ancient Roman salute, congratulated the Latin teachers upon the 
progress that had been made since he was a Latin teacher some 
twenty years ago. 

To show how simple it is for Latin plays to be given, two students 
acted The School Boy's Dream. Two moving pictures, Spartacus 
and Anthony and Cleopatra, were also shown. 

By the generosity of Mr. J. M. Wulfing of St. Louis, whose paper 
“Archaeology as an Aid to Teaching” was read in his necessary 
absence, the delegates had an opportunity of purchasing genuine 
Roman denarii at the nominal price of 25c each. A large exhibit of 
charts, notebooks, models, and visualization devices of all kinds 
received well-merited attention, 


Massachusetts 

Boston. — The annual joint meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts 
Section of the Classical Association of New England and the Classical 
Club of Greater Boston was held at Harvard Hall, Cambridge, on 
Saturday, February 13. The program follows: Address of Welcome, 
Dr. Fred B. Lund, President of the Classical Club; “The Secondary 
School Examination Board,” Howard T. Smith, Milton Academy; 
“The Genesis of the Greek Academy,” Prof. Joseph M.-F. Marique, 
S.J., Boston College; “Why a Journalist Would Like to Learn His 
Latin Again,” John Hunter Sedgwick, Boston; “A Bit of Parody 
from -Euripides,” Prof. Katharine M. Edwards, Wellesley College ; 
“Some Personal Reminiscences of a Classical Scholar in the Bal- 
kans,” Prof. H. R. Fairclough, Stanford University. During the 
meeting an opportunity was given to discuss freely the proposed new 
Latin requirements of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The officers for 1926-1927 are: President, Dr. Alice Walton, Wel- 
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lesley College; Secretary, Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin 
School; Executive Committee, Prof. George H. Chase, Harvard 
University, Edward H. Atherton, Boston Girls’ Latin School, Prof. 
Donald Cameron, Boston University, Dr. Arthur W. Roberts, Brook- 
line High School, Dr. Fred B. Lund, Boston, together with the pres- 
ident and secretary. 


New York 

New York. — The New York Classical Club.—At the semi-annual 
scholarship examination held on January 26, which is the fifteenth 
given by the Club, there were twenty-seven competitors from the city 
high schools. The Latin scholarship was won by Celia Lazarus, of 
the Hunter College High School, the Greek scholarship, by Helen 
Teichberg, of the Eastern District High School. Honorable Mention 
in Latin was conferred on Bertha C. Goldberg, of the Hunter College 
High School. These have been awarded the Classical Medal given by 
the Club. The scholarships now amount to $150 in both Greek and 
Latin and are awarded twice a year, in January and June. The 
object is to stimulate interest in the study of Greek and Latin in our 
New York City high schools. 

Professor Charles Knapp is president of the New York Classical 
Club and Professor Carroll N. Brown, of the College of the City of 
New York, chairman of the committee on award of scholarships. 


Tennessee 

Memphis. — The twentieth annual meeting of the Tennessee Phil- 
ological Association was held at the Southwestern Presbyterian Uni- 
versity and Central High School in Memphis on Friday and Saturday, 
February 26 and 27. Among the papers read the following were of 
especial interest to classical teachers: 


“Some Phases of Elision in the Latin Dactylic Hexameter.” By CLlypE PHArR, 
Vanderbilt University. 

“Standard Lessons in Derivatives.” By Mrs. E. L. Parsons, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

“The Creative Nature of Literature.” By Martin W. Storn, Southwestern 
Presbyterian University. 

“Some Thoughts on the Greek Language in Schools. By G. M. Savace, Union 
‘University. 

“The Religious Element in the Aencid.” By Bertige DuNCAN, Covington High 
School. 
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“The City of Romulus in Its Twenty-seventh Century.” By Napring WEBB 
OVERALL, Central High School, Murfreesboro. 

“Quintilian as a Manual of Rhetoric.” By C. E. Lirrie, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

“The Vocabulary of First-Year Latin.” By W. R. Wess, Jr. The Webb 
School, Bell Buckle. 

“Collateral Reading in Connection with High-School Latin.” By Repecca 
Locke Younc, Central High School, Memphis. 

“A Roman Story.” By R. B. Steere, Vanderbilt University. 











Hints for Teachers 





[Edited by Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. It is the aim 
of this department to furnish teachers of high-school Latin with material 
which will be of direct and immediate help in the classroom. Teachers are 
requested to send to the editor of the department short paragraphs dealing 
with matters of content, teaching devices, methods, and materials which they 
have found helpful. Questions regarding teaching problems are also invited, 
Replies to these will be published in this department if they seem to be of 

neral interest; otherwise they will, so far as possible, be answered by mail. 

t will, in general, be the policy of this department to publish all such con- 
tributions as seem of value and general interest.] 


Roman Holidays Ancient and Modern 

To Professor Walton Brooks McDaniel, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, we are indebted for the answer to this inquiry. 

Question. — “I wish to select a suitable Italian holiday for observance in 
our Classical Club. Do the Italians have a national holiday corresponding to 
our Fourth of July? I read last April about the celebration of the founding 
of Rome on the twenty-first of the month. How long has this day been 
observed in modern times? Is it observed in Rome alone, or in all parts of 
Italy ?” 

I am inclined to answer the above query by both “yes” and “no,” 
and then, although possessed of no special competency, I may indi- 
cate briefly why neither of these monosyllables would constitute an 
adequate reply. 

Our Independence Day is a secular holiday which the entire nation 
unites to celebrate with a patriotism that is expressed in noise, ora- 
tory, parades, illuminations, and fireworks. During many years, 
Italy’s anniversary that corresponds most closely to this has been 
la Festa dello Statuto on the first Sunday in June; for it commem- 
orates the granting of the Constitution by King Charles Albert in 
1848, which was ina way the first step to the formation of the present 
Italian state. But in spite of parades and pyrotechnics its celebration 
is hardly comparable to such a generally popular outburst as our 
Fourth of July, nor, indeed, do secular holidays in general, evoke 
from Italians their maximum of emotion and interest — such anni- 
versaries, for instance, as that of the breaching of the Porta Pia at 
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Rome (September 20) or the birthdays of the King and Queen, or 
even the latest addition, October 28, the Anniversary of the March on 
Rome by the Fascisti. 

There is now, however, one Italian holiday which, thanks largely to 
Mussolini and his fostering of nationalism, is likely to outrival even 
the supreme religious festas of local tradition, the “Natale di Roma.” 
On April 21st, 753 B.c., and more exactly, if we may believe Solinus, 
(as good a liar as any of them), between the eighth and ninth hour 
of the day, Romulus laid the foundations of his everlasting city on the 
Palatine. This is, of course, the day that the Roman Religious 
Calendar assigns to the Parilia, the festival for the purification and 
blessing of the flocks and herds. How, in the city, a shepherd’s cele- 
bration came to be more and more a birthday festival for Rome, can- 
not be set forth here, much less the way in which Roma under Greek 
influence gained her personification and deification as Dea Roma. As 
early as 195 B.c. the people of Smyrna had dedicated a temple to her. 
But, although the Romans had long worshipped the genius of their 
city, it was Hadrian who first brought Roma fully into the circle of 
state deities, when he gave to her her half of the great Temple of 
Venus and Rome, the foundation-stone of which he laid on April 21, 
AD. 135. Her statue there became canonical for her appearance 
everywhere. How real this Roma Aeterna was to her people is 
attested by many an altar which homesick army-officers in remote 
parts of the Empire dedicated to her eternal name. 

The Parilia was still being celebrated in the fifth century as the 
city’s Foundation-Day. Then came a thousand years of neglect until, 
in 1483, the Italian humanist Pomponio Leto, who cared so much 
more for the Genius of Rome than for the God of Christianity that 
he fell eventually into the hands of the inquisitors, joined with other 
learned pagans of the so-called Roman Academy to re-establish the 
birthday festival. 

In view of this past history, it was, one might say, foreordained 
that Mussolini, in his wish to kindle every passion of nationalism, 
should make the celebration of April 21st last year a memorable event. 
The government decreed that all work should cease that the Natale di 
Roma might be Italy’s Labor Day and replace that May 1st which all 
over Europe is likely to be anything but patriotic. At the base of 
the mighty monument to Victor Emmanuel, they unveiled a stone 
statue of Dea Roma carved by Angelo Zanelli in archaic style to 
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remind every visitor to the Piazza Venezia that on her 2678th birth- 
day the aged city was still very much alive and that at last the Italians 
were becoming more conscious of their glorious past, as we lovers of 
Italy have so long desired that she should be. 

By all means, then, choose the Natalis Urbis Romae as a special 
day to be observed by classical clubs. At the meeting, honor Pales 
by decorating the room with foliage and the door with a wreath, 
lustrate the members with the smoke of burning nicotine (not over- 
looking any “goats” or “black sheep” such as sometimes variegate our 
flocks), provide cakes and pails of milk, as both Pales and St. Vol- 
stead would require, offer avertive prayers at least four times to safe- 
guard Latin against the devilments of pedagogical sciolists, and fin- 
ally, after sprinkling the head with ashes of burnt “ponies” (the 
other ingredient, the blood of an “October horse,” being difficult to 
procure), leap through the open fire, the pweri fearful for their “Ox- 
ford bags,” the pwellae, fearless for their Doric skirts. Nor should 
you forget your modern benefactor. With right arm raised in salute, 
let the black-shirted throng’ thunder “Giovanezza” until every Red 
Shirt trembles for many a mile around. 


Vergil-Translations into English Verse 

Miss Edna Killough, Lincoln Community High School, Lincoln, 
Illinois, describes her method of teaching verse translation of the 
Aeneid. Occasional efforts to have pupils render well-chosen pas- 
sages from Vergil into English verse will help to fix a lasting appreci- 
ation of the poet’s work as well as provide an interesting means of 
varying the recitation. 

Occasionally after the translation of a certain passage, when I am sure that 
all the pupils have a clear idea of its meaning, I assign the same passage to be 
translated into poetry for the next day. On the day after the papers are 
handed in, when I have had time to look them over, several of the best are 
read in class and placed on the bulletin board. Then Conington’s translation 
of the same passage is read to the pupils, who are much interested in hearing 
it for the sake of comparison. The pupils enter into this work with enthusiasm 
and some good poems are produced. 


English Derivatives from Latin — Verbs 

This comes from Miss Lydia Whitaker, Wiley High School, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and is supplementary to that printed in the March 
number of the JOURNAL. 
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Derivation from verbs, including those compounded with prepositions, form 
decidedly the major portion of the work.in English derivatives. Give the 
pupils the list of verbs, using only those that produce many derivatives, and a 
list of the common prepositions; or let them take from a grammar a full list 
of prepositions, and discover any that furnish no derivatives. 

There should be preliminary work in (a) learning principal parts and mean- 
ing of all the verbs, and (b) learning meaning and combination forms of 
prepositions. On both these points require almost perfect results from each 
individual pupil, before he is allowed to go on. Require but one meaning, 
except in a few cases,— words which give derivatives based on two entirely 
different meanings, as: 


de, “about” — describe 

de, “down from” — detract 
facio, “do” — factotum 

facio, “make” — manufacture 


It is very essential that the pupils should have the forms in which the prepo- 
sitions appear in English, as: 


ad, — a, ac, ad, af, ag, al, an, ap, ar, as, at. 


It is also essential that they should understand the vowel changes in some 
Latin verbs in becoming compounds; as, facio-sufficio, teneo-obtinev. 

Derivatives from some one verb which does not produce too large a number 
should be carefully searched out in class; also from one prepositional com- 
pound. Then one verb may be assigned to each pupil for absolutely individual 
work. Care should be taken to give plenty of time for this work, and that 
dictionaries, English and Latin, are at their command. These lists should be 
handed in, then corrected and enlarged. Then each pupil reads his list to the 
class, and reports the number, which the other pupils take for their reports. 
The same is done with the most prolific of the prepositions. 

This work when finished and placed in the notebooks will include: 

a) The full list of verbs, principal parts, and meanings. 

b) The full list of prepositions, their combination forms, and meanings. 

c) A list of derivatives from the verb done in class. 

d) The list from the pupil’s own verb. 

e) The list from the prepositional compound done in class. 

f) The list from the prepositional compound done out of class. 

9) A report of the number found (by some other pupil) for each other 

verb and each prepositional compound used. 


Palindromes 
These additions have been received to the list of palindromes 


quoted in the October number. 


I. Professor Sidney N. Deane, of Smith College, sends this one, an admoni- 
tion over the door of the much-frequented church of St. Irene in Athens: 
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‘vipov GvéunLG, Lt) Wovav Syrv, 
“Wash your transgressions and not your face only.” 


Professor Deane quite properly calls attention to the fact that, in order to 
perfect his palindrome, the author had to use the Doric form pévavy, instead 
of the familiar pévyy. 

II. These five come “handmade” from Professor M. W. Sterling, of the 
University of Kansas. 


éu viv ite, “Still now keep going.” ; 

vi "Auds 75n o@pa iv, “Indeed Amos was already dead (a corpse).” 
ovd’ étéxete S00, “Not even did ye bear two.” 

vi véog j5n odov iv, “Truly mind was already a safe thing.” [Some 
Epic mixture in this one.] 

5. vi cos iv, “Yes he was wise.” 


ee Nr 


III. Professor G. A. Simmons, of Hendrix College, suggests for compar- 
ison the English palindrome, “Able was I ere I saw Elba,” attributed to 
Napoleon, and reminds us that there are several Latin palindromes in Well’s 
Whimsey Anthology (Scribner’s). 


The Bible in Latin 

The recurrence of inquiries concerning the Latin Bible and New 
Testament have made it seem desirable to furnish the following bibli- 
ography of editions and dealers. The data regarding size and number 
of pages will aid in deciding on the comparative size and clearness of 
the type. In only a few instances were there sufficient data available 
to determine that there was an apparatus criticus or other helps of a 
scholarly nature such as teachers of Latin might desire. Acknowledg- 
ments are due Professor H. W. Gilmer, of Heidelberg University, 
for contributing much of this information. 


LATIN BIBLES 


Bibliorum Sacrorum iuxta Vulgatam Clementinam,. New ed. 1922. India 
paper, 534x8. Pp. 1172; flexible cloth. $3.50. G. E. Stechert & Co., New 
York. 

Biblia Sacra. Vulgate ed. Black cloth. $3.00. Brentano’s Book Store, Chi- 


cago. 

Biblia Sacra. Vulgate ed. (Sixtine-Clementine). “Pocket Polyglot Series.” 
Pp. 773; 12mo. Cloth. $2.50. James Pott & Co., New York. 

Biblia Sacra Vulgatae Editionis (Sixtine-Clementine). Large 8vo, 714x104. 
Half cloth. $4.00. (Same in 5 Vols., 344x5%. Cloth. $5.00.) Contains 
an appendix of Greek and Hebrew readings. Frederick Pustet Co., Cincin- 
nati. 
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Latin New TESTAMENTS 


Novum Testamentum Latine. Edited by Wordsworth & White. Oxford 
India paper, 444x61%. Pp. xx+620; Venetian Morocco. $1.00. Contains a 
good apparatus criticus and is well documented. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York. 

Latin New Testament and Psalms. Beza edition. Regular bible paper, 314x 
5%. Pp. 745; Texoderm. $0.50. American Bible Society, Chicago. 

Novum Testamentum Latine, Textum Vaticanum (Vulgate). Fourth edition, 
1921, by D. Eberhard Nestle. India paper, 4%x5%. Pp. 659; cloth. $0.90. 
Contains an apparatus criticus. G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 

Novum Testamentum Latine. Vulgate ed. Black cloth. $2.00. Brentano’s 
Book Store, Chicago. 

Novum Testamentum Latine. Vulgate ed. 12mo, cloth. $1.40. James Pott 
& Co., New York. 

Novum Testamentum. Vulgate ed. Edited by P. Michael Hetzenauer. India 
paper, 34%2x53%. Cloth. $1.00. (Sheepskin, $1.50.) Frederick Pustet Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Novum Testamentum. Vulgate Editionis juxta exemplar Vaticanum cum 
indice locupletissimo, India paper. Pp. 688; 48mo. Imitation Morocco, 
$1.00 (Black flexible morocco, $1.25). Benzinger Brothers, Chicago. 


Dictionary of the Vulgate New Testament. J. M. Harden. $1.00. Macmillan 
Co., Chicago. 








Book Reviews 


Sappho and the Vigil of Venus. By A. S. Way. Macmillan Co., 
1920. Pp. xv+36. 


Sappho. By Davip M. Rosinson. (Our Debt to Greece and Rome 
Series.) Marshall Jones Co., 1924. Pp. xii+272. $1.50. 





The Songs of Sappho. By Marion Mites MILcer and Davin M. 
Rosinson. The Maxwelton Company, Lexington, Ky., 1925. 
Pp. xiv-+436. $20.00. 


ZAII®OYS MEAH. The Fragments of the Lyrical Poems of 
Sappho. By Epcar Loser. Oxford Press, 1925. Pp. Ixxviii 
+81. $7.00. 

The personality and the poetry of Sappho have always had a 
unique interest alike for lovers of poetry and for scholars. It was, 
therefore, to be expected that the discovery of many fragments of 
her poetry would be followed by their publication in scholarly and 
popular form. Besides the well-known works of Wilamowitz and 
the elaborate and careful treatment of Sappho in J. M. Edmonds’ 
Lyra Graeca (“Loeb Classical Library”), four notable books have 
recently appeared in England and America on Sappho. There have 
been several others (cf. Bibliography in Robinson’s Sappho) but 
these are the most important and may be taken as typical of the two 
sorts of “editions of Sappho.” 

Mr. Way is well known through his many delightful metrical trans- 
lations. His poetical version of Euripides has the distinction of being 
the only verse translation, except Rogers’ Aristophanes, admitted to 
the Loeb Library. In this little volume he has joined together frag- 
ments that deal with similar subjects and has freely translated them. 
In this way he has produced a small number (thirty) of poems each 
of some length and each complete. No pretense is made that the 
fragments thus joined really belonged together. The book is an 
attempt, and in my opinion a successful attempt, to give the English 
reader some idea of the unique simplicity and beauty which the frag- 
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ments of Sappho’s poems reveal. A later edition (1923) omits the 
Pervigilium V eneris, which defies successful translation. 

To the series, “Our Debt to Greece and Rome,” of which he is one 
of the editors, Dr. Robinson contributes the volume on Sappho. He 
has long been collecting material on Sappho, and in this volume and 
in the Songs of Sappho he has published the results of his studies. 
Through the generosity of friends he has been able to make this 
volume more complete than the others of the series. A score of well- 
chosen illustrations add much to the attractiveness of the book. 

Dr. Robinson deals with the facts of Sappho’s life as far as they 
are known and then passes to a discussion of the “legendary fringe.” 
Here he denies in emphatic terms the scandalous stories of her per- 
verted passion for the girls of her society. More stress might have 
been laid on the fact that these tales only appeared centuries after 
Sappho’s death. 

The chapter on the “Writings of Sappho” shows Dr. Robinson at 
his best. He has a sureness of feeling for literary values that we 
envy and his own verse translations are so charming that we wish he 
had included a larger number of them. 

The influence of Sappho is traced through all the Romance liter- 
ature of Europe, and the literature of England, America, and Ger- 
many. A few references are given even to Russian literature. The 
citations are numerous and most of the parallels are convincing. I 
should like to point out a few instances in which I feel that his admi- 
ration for Sappho has led Dr. Robinson to find traces of her influence 
in later writers where they do not exist, but I fear the “tu quoque” 
retort. Sometimes this desire to give all the reminiscences of Sappho 
produces a mere catalogue of names (e.g. p. 144) but it may be con- 
tended that it is important to have these lists for reference. 

The chapters on Sappho’s influence in music and art are welcome 
additions and enhance the value of the book. In the latter chapter 
there is a confusion in the references on pages 114 and 115. 

The limitations which the purpose of this series places on the 
authors are sometimes trying, but Dr. Robinson has, in my opinion, 
produced here a model volume. It covers adequately the details of 
Sappho’s wide influence; at the same time it is interesting and read- 
able. 

Many a lover of Greek poetry has picked up his Wharton’s Sappho 
these last few years and wished that some one would do again for the 
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new poems of Sappho what he did for the older fragments forty 
years ago. This long-felt want Dr. Miller and Dr. Robinson have 
supplied. The volume is a sumptuous creation, printed on hand-made 
paper with wide margins and abundantly illustrated. A coin of Mity- 
lene bearing Sappho’s portrait is stamped on the front and back 
covers. The edition is limited to five hundred copies autographed by 
the authors. 

Dr. Robinson contributes the introductions describing the recovery 
and restoration of the recently found fragments and the “Real 
Sappho.” Here some of the material used in the volume described 
above, reappears. But it is by no means a reprint. The material has 
been worked over and printed in a more fully documented form. 

“The Songs of Sappho” follow. First those fragments that have 
long been known. These have been regrouped. Dr. Miller has fol- 
lowed the example of Mr. Way in fusing several unrelated fragments 
into one poem. These he very freely paraphrases — sometimes in 
Sapphics which he has made to rhyme, sometimes in other meters. 
These paraphrases are followed by the Greek text of the fragments 
and a literal prose translation of these texts. For the Greek text and 
the prose translations Dr. Robinson is responsible. The more recently 
recovered fragments are similarly treated, beginning with page 223. 

Part Two contains a brief essay on the Greek lyric poets by Dr. 
Miller, followed by all the Greek poems about Sappho. These are 
paraphrased by Dr. Miller and literally translated (with the Greek 
text) by Dr. Robinson. 

Part Three contains the poems of Erinna and about Erinna trans- 
lated and explained in the same way. And Part Four contains Ovid’s 
Epistle, “Sappho to Phaon” in verse by Dr. Miller. A novel feature 
of this is that the narrative portions of the poem are in rhymed iambic 
pentameter, and the passionate outbursts are in lyric meters. A 
selected bibliography supplementary to Wharton’s, a concordance of 
the Greek texts of Sappho and a carefully prepared index close the 
volume. 

In constituting the text Dr. Robinson has in general followed the 
excellent work of Edmonds but he is more conservative in retaining 
the traditional readings. In most instances where these two author- 
ities differ, Lobel’s text agrees with Robinson’s. In his prose trans- 
lations Dr. Robinson shows the same fine feeling for the use of words 
that he does in his poetic versions. In the scholarly essays he lays 
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great stress on the very human character of Sappho. He objects to 
idealization and emphasizes the foibles (p. 66), but we come no 
nearer to a knowledge of her personal appearance. Dr. Miller for 
“poetic purposes” has given her golden locks (p. 258) but the best 
Dr. Robinson will allow her is “lovely tresses” (p. 336), while he 
refuses to credit her with black hair (p. 271), though elsewhere 
(Sappho, p. 61) he admits she is a brunette. 

Dr. Miller’s previous translations of Greek authors, notably Theoc- 
ritus, have been much admired, but it seems to me that in dealing 
with the fragments of Sappho’s poems he is too prone to rely, 

“All too far on that license which critics refuse, 
With just right, to accord to a well brought up Muse.” 

It is doubtless easy to go too far in idealizing Sappho. She was 
human, personal, passionate; but Dr. Miller’s paraphrases often 
seem to me to verge on the flippant and trivial. I keep asking myself, 
“If Sappho’s poems were really like this, would it be true that “The 
world has suffered no greater literary loss than the loss of the poems 
of Sappho’?’” In translating the works of so great a name as Sappho 
there is needed a sureness of touch, a restraint and a dignity, especi- 
ally in the lighter passages, that Dr. Miller has missed. Compare 
these two renderings of the same fragment — the first by Mr. Way, 
the latter by Dr. Miller: 

“Mnasidica is comelier, perchance, 

Than my Gyrinna — ah, but sweetly rings 
Gyrinna’s matchless voice! In rapture-trance 
1 listen, listen, while Gyrinna sings. 

Hero of Gyara is fleet of foot 


As fawns, and as light-footed in the dance, 
The dance taught by the measures of my lute.” — (P. 13.) 


“And Mnasidica, too, a maid 
Of figure fine and slender. 
And sweet Gyrinna, just a shade 
Less shapely, but more tender. 


“And Hero too, I taught, the peer 
Of sprinting Atlanta; 
But more than teacher track was dear — 
She learned but to levant, ah!”—(P. 124.) 
On the other hand in the serious poems Dr. Miller’s translations 
are adequate and spirited. And it is, after all, poor sport to criticize 
adversely a volume which offers the reader all of Sappho’s verses 
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adequately annotated and in addition gives him the poems of one of 
her pupils and all the ancient Greek poems about her. We are much 
indebted to the co-editors for this handsome volume. 

Mr. Lobel has set himself the task of establishing with greater 
accuracy the text of Sappho. The literary and grammatical quota- 
tions of Sappho’s poems in other authors are to be corrected on the 
basis of the dialect employed in the recently discovered fragments. 
These, Mr. Lobel believes, give the only reliable source for the dialect 
she employed. 

It is suggested (p. xv) that of the nine or (more probably) eight 
books, the first three or four each contained poems in a single meter 
arranged alphabetically. Mr. Lobel argues that in quoting a poem to 
illustrate Sappho’s metrical usage, a writer would choose the first line 
of the first poem of a book in that meter. Consequently as examples 
of Sappho’s meters are quoted from each of the first four books, we 
must have here the opening lines of these books. Since these quota- 
tions begin with n, B, a, in books II, III, and IV, the poems were 
arranged in these books in alphabetical order. The author admits (p. 
xv) that the argument is flimsy, and this term may be applied to 
several of his conclusions. For instance, the form of the dative plural 
of the article when used as a demonstrative or relative pronoun is 
determined from four occurrences, two of which are uncertain, while 
of the two remaining, one is not from a papyrus but from a scholium 
of Pindar. Further, certain of Sappho’s poems show a wide variation 
in dialect from the norm that Mr. Lobel is seeking to establish. These 
are then ruled out as “abnormal” (an unfortunate term to apply to 
Sappho’s poems) and are looked upon with suspicion as perhaps 
spurious (p. Ixxv). Among these is the noble fragment of the 
“Wedding of Hector and Andromache.” But the authenticity of this 
is attested by the colophon, LA<a>q@l[o]ovs péAn. The precious 
fragment which begins d€duxe pév & oehdvva is discarded as not even 
by an Aeolic poet (p. 72). While Mr. Lobel has made very clever 
use of his material, that material is altogether insufficient (e.g. the 
use of uu p. xxii, 69avw p. lvi) to establish any authoritative rules 
for reconstructing a text or determining the authorship of the frag- 
ments. Fick rewrote Homer in what he conceived to be the original 
dialect. A recent writer on Homer affirms that the dialect of the 
poems as we have them is the spoken language of Homer’s time. 
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An addendum gives three fragments hitherto unpublished, and 
these, as usual, prove wrong the conjectures with which scholars have 


filled the lacunae. 


outs E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE Louis E. Ly 


D. M. Avsoni, Obres. Vol. I. Text i traduccié de Cartes R1Ba i 
Anton Navarro. Barcelona: Editorial Catalana, 1924. Pp. 
xviii+232. 

This is Vol. VIII, Series I of the Colleccié Catalana dels Autors 
Grecs i Llatins (“Catalonian Collection of Greek and Latin Au- 
thors”) inaugurated in 1923 by the Bernat Metge Foundation of 
Barcelona (Spain). The originators of the enterprise which has 
produced these attractive and scholarly little volumes envisaged the 
double purpose of serving both the savant and the layman. For the 
former they have made accessible critical texts established with a 
rigorously scientific technique and thoroughly and competently anno- 
tated. The lay reader, interested primarily or solely in the history of 
ideas, will find adequate and accurate translations, all made expressly 
for this collection, and done into modern Catalan in harmony with 
the stylistic and ideological peculiarities of the authors. 

In the view of the Metge Foundation the undertaking has a peculiar 
importance for Catalonia because of her traditional Graeco-Latin 
culture and because of the present-day revamping of intellectual and 
moral values demanded by her situation, and which makes necessary 
the conversion of the static into the dynamic. The communion with 
the past which gave to Catalonia also her Golden Age of thought 
should be reéstablished, since some of these works, which have for 
the generality merely a historical or comparative value, have not alto- 
gether lost their inspirational fecundity. 

With the above mentioned volume Messrs. Riba and Navarro have 
begun the edition of the works of Ausonius, presenting the original 
text and their translation into Catalan on alternate pages. The 
Introduction, which includes a biographical notice of the poet, besides 
a critical commentary upon his verse, the text, manuscripts, and 
editions, is clear, concise, and excellently documented. This, together 
with the apparatus criticus and the brief, but useful, explanatory 
notes, which are placed at the foot of the page, show a conscientious 
and scientific spirit on the part of the editors. 
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For the establishment of the text the editors have taken into account 
the numerous emendations proposed by their predecessors, especially 
those of the late Henri De la Ville de Mirmont, to whom they make 
acknowledgment. The Catalan translation has been made with care 
and accuracy and is beautiful and artistic, as well as in conformity 
with the spirit of the original. In accord with the policy of the Metge 
Foundation, the whole work was submitted to the criticism of Pro- 
fessor Joaquim Balcells, of the University of Barcelona. The book 
is typographically above reproach. 


Plato, Didlegs. Vol. II. Text i traduccié de JoAN CrEXELLS. Bar- 
celona: Fundacio Bernat Metge, 1925. Pp. 283. 

This is Volume XIII, Second Series, of the collection just referred 
to. It contains the dialogues Charmides, Lysis, and Protagoras, each 
of which is preceded by a well-documented study of the personages, 
the epoch, text, etc., together with a learned critical commentary upon 
the philosophical ideas expressed in each. To these is added a sum- 
mary in the third person of the essential concepts of the Dialogue. 

Volume I of the Dialogues, which contains the Apologia, the Crito, 
the Euthyphron, and the Laches, appeared in 1924 under the same 
editorship and was favorably received by scholars. 

In harmony with the policy of the Metge Foundation, Sefor Crex- 
ells has given in the present volume a scrupulous critical text with 
the corresponding apparatus, notes, and translation. The last is an 
excellent piece of work done with artistic conscience as well as tech- 
nical accuracy. The whole was critically censored before publication 
by Dr. Georges Dwelshauvers, of the Institut Catholique of Paris. 
The physical make-up of the book is up to the high standard of the 
other volumes of this series. 

Jost M. OsMa 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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